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Question: 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR 
PROVIDING CATHOLICS WITH 
THEIR BEST MAGAZINE? 


Answer: 
Priests, Sisters and Lay 
Leaders Who Supply 

Copies of THE SIGN! 







The Big Question: 
ARE YOU SELLING 
THE SIGN 
TO YOUR PEOPLE? 


NOW IS THE TIME to arrange for copies 
of THE SIGN to be sold at: 


e CHURCH BOOK RACKS 
e SCHOOL CLASS ROOMS 
e RELIGIOUS GOODS STORES 


The Fall months are the best time to start 
selling THE SIGN. People are ready for 
reading again. Start in September and 
your people will keep buying all through 
the year. 























Use the handy form below to order or 
request information about: 


A QUANTITY ORDER RATES 4 
Hundreds of Churches, Schools and 
Stores find their people want THE SIGN 
—*‘the best matter in the best manner.” 








*THE SIGN—Winner of the Gold Meda! 
Award: “Best Catholic Magazine of the 
Year’ Catholic Press Association Conven- 
tion. Denver. Colorado; June. 1949 





Don’t Delay—ACT TODAY—This Form Fits Postcard or Envelope 
THE SIGN—ROOM 108—SIGN BLDG., Union City, New Jersey 


Rey. dear Father: Please send me the following: 
> Information About THE SIGN’s Quantity Order Rates. 
] Sample Copy of the Advance Resume gratis. 
Sample Copy of the SIGN QUIZ gratis. 
Copy or Copies of the INDEX. Enclosed is $ 
Enter my order for copies of THE SIGN a month. 
Bill me [1 monthly [> every three months. 
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SEE WHAT 
The Sign SUPPLIES 
ADVANCE RESUME 
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Priests use it for pulpit announce- 
ments, mentioning articles they want 
their people to read. Teachers and 
librarians use it as a guide to call 
the attention of students to special 
articles. Lay leaders use it for discus- 
sion groups. 


it's yours each month for the asking. 
Comes in two sizes: Regular (51/." x 
812") and Poster (9” x 14”) for 
display. 





SIGN QUIZ 
6 |7 | QUESTIONS 
Sig” gu! _. |\& ANSWERS 
| . Based on 
. 1 | Contents of 
= Each issue. 
—<r “ew | TEACHER'S 
COPY FREE 











Begun as an experiment, THE SIGN 
QUIZ has found an enthusiastic wel- 
come among teachers. Only 1¢ a copy. 
Answer Sheet is free. Send for a 
sample. 


INDEX TO THE SIGN 
THE SIGN 
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A Handy "Reference for Librarians, 
Teachers—even Individuals who keep 
THE SIGN on file. Per Copy 10¢. 
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TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
FAMILY READING CLUB 





ALSO FREE 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
by Fulton Oursler 


A reverent and faithful 
retelling of the ever- 
new, everlasting story 
of Jesus of Nazareth, 
bringing Him and 
those whose lives were 
entwined with His ex- 
citingly close to you. 
Says John B. Kennedy: 
“It is sweeping the 
country like a tidal 
wave!"’ Publisher's 
edition, $2.95. 











The book that tells how 


15 famous Americans 


THE PERSONAL STORIES 
OF THESE MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO BECAME CATHOLICS! 


Clare Boothe Luce - Evelyn Waugh 
Frances Parkinson Keyes - Senator 
Wagner - Fulton Oursler - Theodore 
Maynard + Sheila Kaye-Smith 
and eight others 


Every Catholic Home Should Have This Book 


HEN men seek Christ, the drama of 

their pilgrimage can be shared by 
everyone. In “The Road to Damascus,” fif- 
teen men and women have written in their 
own words how they brought their minds 
and souls to God. These famous converts 
speak movingly from their hearts. Why did 
they choose Catholicism of all the world’s 
faiths? What do the lonely of heart and 
the spiritually poverty-stricken find in 
Mother Church that so enriches their lives ? 


How the Family Reading Club Saves You Money 


Yes, you are invited to accept a copy of “The Road 
to Damascus” as a free Membership Gift when 
you join the Family Reading Club! We believe 
you will find this exciting new work one of the 
most richly-rewarding books you ever read. The 
publisher's edition is priced at $2.75, but you may 
have your copy free—and at the same time receive 
a copy of.""The Greatest Story Ever Told” as your 
first free Bonus Book. Thus you get two wonderful 
books (worth $5.70 in the publishers’ editions) 
free if you join our book club at this time! 


The Finest Book Each Month 


Each month publishers submit books they be- 
lieve will meet the Family Reading Club standards, 
and our Editors then select the one book they can 
rccommend most enthusiastically to members. 
These are books every member of your family can 
read—books to be read with pleasure, discussed 
with delight, and retained in the home library 
with pride. There is no charge for club member- 
ship beyond the cost of the books themselves, and 
you pay only $1.89 each (plus delivery charge ) 
for the beoks you purchase after reading the 
colorful book-review magazine you receive each 
month. It is not necessary to purchase a book every 


month—only fowr each year to retain member- 
ship. Furthermore, Family Reading Club selections 
are guaranteed: should any book meet with your 
disapproval, you may return it for full credit 
within 30 days after receiving it. 


Free “Bonus” Books 


The Family Reading Club distributes a “Bonus” 
Book free for each four selections you take. These 
books meet the Club’s high standards, and you 
can build up a fine home library this way. The 
purchase of books for only $1.89 each—instead of 
the publishers’ prices of $2.75 to $3.50—saves you 
25% to 35% of your book dollars. And when the 
value of the free Bonus Books is figured in, you 
actually save as much as 50%! 


Join Now—Send No Money 


If you believe in a book club which will appeal 
to the finest instincts of every member of your 
family, let us introduce you to the Family Reading 
Club by sending you the two books described here 
FREE with membership. Just mail the coupon. 
However, as this offer may be withdrawn at any 
time we urge you to mail the coupon now! 


FAMILY READING CLUB « MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


August, 1949 


Every Catholic should read this book, for 
here is all the passion and grave beauty of 
conversion, the joy of “coming home.”’ The 
escape of a non-believer from the cell of 
atheism, the discovery of faith by a doctor, 
the finding of a glorious new life by a 
despairing writer make inspiring reading 
for every member of the family. Here, in- 
deed, is a book to cherish for years of read- 
ing and rereading! Read, below, how you 
may have your copy at once, without charge. 


found Christ in Catholicism 


Mail Coupon 
Now! 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 
THE ROAD ene 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
Family Reading Club, Dept. 8-S! 
Mineola, New York 
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(Piease Print) 


Under 21 
Same Price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 








1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
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8 Minutes to Times Square 
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14 East 28> Se 
Hotel 3472s 28"s¢ MORE CATECHISM 
es STORIES 
A Teacher’s Aid Book 
by Rev. F. H. Drinkwater “@ 
uality Folks*’ 
The Oratory School Father Drinkwater provides another Eprrors or Tux SI0N: 
valuable help to every teacher of the When I read Mr. Ables’ “Quality Folks” 
CATHOLIC PREPARATORY FOR BOYS Catechism. This is an entirely new cur wage AE, an grideg- ART 
Phaser sma and Students book in the nature of a sequel to his I wanted to write a complaint that Tas 
ieseaill irades 4 through high ochool coal pass Ts work (Catechism Stories $3 50). 5 ee printed _ tasteless, insulting, 
Regiy to Bev. Wiadadates It contains several hundred more stories and pointless story, illustrated with a cruel 
eine SU 6-108 and classroom anecdotes covering the caricature well-suited to the text. In a 
Creed, Prayer, the Commandments and magazine well-known for the unprejudiced 
GOD'S OWN METHOD the Sacraments. $2.50 policy of its editorials, this story seems a 
little flat. You couldn’t be expected to 
by Aloysius McDonough, C.P., $.7.D. know how bitterly some of us resent the 
noche a e THE LITURGICAL ALTAR so-called Negro dialect story. It’s a sad 
A Miniature Libro the Sacred Passion of Christ ¢ 
Crocifed. Suitable. for the busy religious ond priest, by Geoffrey Webb fact that the most accurate reproduction 
fa ae The interest in the liturgy that all now of the speech of some uneducated Negroes 
Order from your Catholic bookmart or witness has created an interest, too, in turns up in privately circulated little jokes 
THE SIGN, Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. its setting—its surroundings, its in- that obscenely slander or libel the race. 
= struments, its adornment. Most of us, I don’t deny the existence of a character- 
however, are too ignorant to know the istic intonation, inflection, and sentence 
MT AINED Gl, ASS WINDOWS proper setting which the liturgy should construction common to poorly educated 
4 have. The present work is designed for Neavers, tut Bir; Ables’ Gel ag 
Enquiries invited. Best anti es lass. First this purpose. It tells us what was the a > i 
class Irish craftsmanship. ave exe- rule and what still desired by th pends on poor spelling. 
cuted numerous noted windows. Photo- is sti esir pee Francis BUTLER 
graphs supplied on enquiry. Designs and Holy See. We shall be in a better posi- 7 
estimates without obligation. tion, too, when we have read this book Newark, N. J. SH 
WICKLOW ARTS LIMITED through and mastered it, to help for- 
Bray, Co. Wicklow, Ireland ward a more thorough understanding Epirors or Tue Sion: 
= _ — ey ea = a —_ Congratulations to Mr. Grover Ables 
which alone can bring the world into on the lovely little story, “Quality Folks.” 
one.—Bede Jarrett, O.P. $2.25 hh ip the Guesten: eee . 
ry I’ve read since 
you MAKE $50.00 00 childhood. I hope we get more of them. ED 
For selling 100 e MATT TALBOT M. Garrity 
Christmas Cards. —_ New York. N. Y¥ 
os er, Pee atime. Pa. Som Se Se Peta Cer rs 
ROBINSON CARDS by Rev. J. Cassidy, B.A. “Business also Needs Apostles” 
Dept. C9 Clinton, Mass. Matt Talbot is a striking example of Eprrors or Tue SIGN: Tt 
how the contemplative life, in its Congratulations on the June issue. I 
wl a. = = eta | = ~ 5 think it is the best number you ever put 
cae city, and not merely by those who rome And 4 "che _ orchid for John 
MOTHER CABRINI HOSPITAL are called to the cloister. It is a life || Beahn’s article, “Business Also Needs — ED 
full of the homely and human as well — af oh T 
; : bs indin self in agreement with Tue 
SCHOOL Chee 1 SS || now's tnber-cocnemice anidies v0 now 
Offers a 3-year accredited course in and pleasant experience for me. It has 
. soir e THE LITURGICAL YEAR : ; 
nursing. Three months affiliation in happened twice now. The first time I 
Pediatrics and 3 months in Psychiatry. VOLUME 13 thought it might be an accident. This F] 
Maintenance provided. State year of by Dom Prosper Gueranger time it may be a coincidence, but if it 
high school graduation. Term begins : h happens again I shall consider it a habit. 
September 12, 1949. For further in- ra Maal ag fe 2 roe ee The June “Sign” is Grade A from 
formation write to nts from July 8 to August 22. cover to cover. 
Dikscetsi 66: Makes’ the learning accumulated over years of ecnesies 0: imine 
Te ‘ loving study are lavished on these 
Mother Cabrini Hospital volumes. No one who wishes to under- Cocoa, Fla. 
1200 Cabrini Street stand the sacred offices can afford to be 
Chicago 7, Illinois without them.” $4.00 “Sign” Letiers 











Eprtors or Tue Sicn: 
I wish to commend you highly on the 
As your bookstore or from fine job you are doing in publishing such 


E School of Nursing — 
MISERICORDIA ciara ange SOE gis THE NEWMAN PRESS a remarkable magazine 























I am particularly interested in reading 
An Accredited, School Conducted by the Sisters of aaa Publishers the letters that are sent by the readers to 
Misericorde. i March cars of High Scheel | Required. WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND the editors, voicing their points of view 
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ARTICLES 


The American Scene 
The Story of Mary Murphy 
Commuting Library (Picture Article) 
The Original Uncle Sam 


Jim Bishop 
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The World Scene 
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Double Miracle 
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E award and gold medal pictured above 
speak for themselves. The Catholic Press As- 
sociation ef the U. S. has selected THe Sicn 

as the best-edited Catholic magazine of the past 
year. The professional eminence of the judges 
who made the selection lends added distinction to 
the award. The editors feel a gratification which, 
we are sure, is shared by our many readers. 

But we editors are not under the delusion 

that the award has been conferred exclusively on 
us rather than on the entire staff. Publication of 


a magazine is a co-operative effort involving many 


individuals whose work is essential for success. 
Sharing, too, in the honor are our subscribers, 


who supply the financial resources of publication, 
and especially the bishops and pastors who pro- 
vide us the facilities for securing an ever-increasing 
circulation. The award gives us the pleasurable 
realization that .we are fulfilling the trust they 
place in us. 

While the award is for past success, we accept 
it as a challenge of future achievement. We shall 
redouble our efforts to publish a Catholic maga- 
zine that is interesting, attractive, informative, 
stimulating, and provocative. 

To accomplish our purpose, we bespeak the 
continued co-operation of all who have helped us 
to merit this award. Tue Eprror 
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SASSO SE LEE 





International 


Sen. Knowland and a bipartisan group made it clear that 
the U.S. ought not recognize a Red China. A noble thought, 
but withholding recognition alone will not free China. 





International 
A German mother embraces her son and family after 


fifteen years. He arrived here after years in a prison 
camp. Scenes like this prompt us to seek better DP bills. 


August, 1949 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


HE campaign of vengeance against the German people 
continues. The latest wrinkle is a projected U.S. Zone law 
forcing Germany to pay a pension to former inmates of Nazi 
concentration camps, based on 
the number of months of their 
confinement. These pensions 
are to be paid even to those 
who have migrated from Ger- 
many and are now living somewhere else. The project brings 
up some interesting questions of justice. By this time the 
victors have likely imposed more man-months of concentra- 
tion-camp life on the conquered Germans than the Nazis did 
on the people who will qualify for these pensions. German 
slave labor battalions worked for Britain and France, and 
are still working in Soviet Russia. 

We have piously pretended that this monstrous provision 
was in the nature of a bill for Germany's crimes. If it was, 
then why not write off one man’s slavery against another's? 
\ German soldier in a Russian copper mine against a French 
conscript laborer in a Silesian tank plant, or a month in 
the Dustbin against a month in Dachau. Our muscle men 
have been pretty busy. We would probably find ourselves 
on the debit side by now. If there are any further pension 
claims, possibly they should be lodged against us. 

rhen there is the case of the DP’s who went to Palestine 
and are settled in Arab homes on Arab lands and eat dinner 
out of Arab-owned pots and pans which they have ap- 
propriated. Are they going to be paid a pension while do- 
ing to the Arabs what the Germans are being taxed for 
having done to them? According to report, yes. 

Another question might be: Why so much partiality to 
aliens? Is life in a concentration camp worse than life in a 
foxhole? A lot of American boys spent many man-months 
in foxholes. That was a more precarious fix than pacing 
up and down behind a barbed-wire fence. If we are assign- 
ing pensions for Nazi-inflicted discomforts, why not give 
the American soldier a break? Why not give him priority? 

The really big question and the mystery is: How does 
a minority group here in America manage to get all this 
consideration from government policy makers? We know 
that Americans can obtain equality of treatment only at the 
expense of much lobbying, which means much money. But 
this is not equality of treatment. It is highly preferential 
treatment. A great block of American foreign policy is being 
built around the whim of a minority. We wonder what is 
the tariff for that? 

If we go on penalizing the whole German people for the 
former tactics of a Nazi minority, wé are only previewing 
the day when the whole American people will be made to 
pay for the same kind of tactics on the part of one of their 
minorities. In that event, American boys had beter start 
training for life in concentration camps as slave .aborers. 
The American taxpayer had better start earmarking funds 
against the day when some fancy bills will be submitted to 
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4 hero’s welcome was accorded Gerhart Eisler by the East 
Berlin Reds. Red aliens should be deported at once before 
they sow their tares and sneak off like comrade Eisler. 


One of the Negroes beaten on the streets of St. Louis. Riots 
broke out when the city allewed them to use public pools. 
To our country’s shame, the order had to be rescinded. 





Acme Photos 
The allies continue the senseless policy of -dismantling 


German factories while trying to win German good will. 
Germans answer: “He who sows hate will gather enmity.” 








us for little stunts that we pulled at Nagasaki, at certain 
Foreign Ministers Conferences, and in our occupation zone 
in Germany. 

All we need do is lose a war and we will pay. And losing 
a war is the destiny of any nation that keeps cutting its birth 
rate and multiplying its enemies. 


Tue UN Commission on Hum: Rights, on June 8, voted 
to bar consideration of any app: il made to it by a private 
individual, All appeals must come through national govern- 
ments. This, we think, is an- 
other exhibition of that dis- 
couraging habit of impractical- 
ity which has hampered the 
activity of the UN up to now, 
and has gotten it a reputation for futility. This ruling means 
that a great segment of the people of the world will continue 
to be only nominally represented in the UN, whereas a batch 
of brigands, who have stolen governments away from these 
people, will continue to use the UN as a personal service. 

Actually, the people of Russia, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, 
and Yugoslavia do not deal with the UN. They do not 
present their business. They do not co-operate in its delibera- 
tions to advance world security. They do not receive what- 
ever benefits are distributed. They just do not exist as far 
as the UN is concerned. What happens is that a little squad 
of rowdies, who are actually big-time plutocrats in disguise, 
present their own business to the UN. They offer their own 
prescriptions for their own security. And they collect for 
themselves whatever benefits the UN is passing out. 

In this sense, a lot of the business of the UN is pure 
theatre, make-believe. It is as much of an act as you can 
find anywhere on Broadway. 

The usual defense of the UN is that, granted that it stalls 
when someone decides to step on that trick brake which is 
called the “veto,” and granted that it does not represent 
the people of Eastern Europe, nevertheless, it has done cer- 
tain practical jobs that could not have been managed with- 
out it—narcotics control, civil aviation development, etc. 

But that is not really an apology for the UN. It is an 
apology for the organization which has taken the place of 
the UN and wrongfully goes under that name. 

But the United Nations is precisely supposed to be the 
creation and forum and voice of the people of the nations. 
Flatly, it is not that. It never was. It is not the creation of 
the people of Eastern Europe. Insofar as it is a creation of 
Eastern Europe, it is the creation of Stalin. It is not the 
forum of the people of Eastern Europe. It is a soap box for 
Stalin. And the only Eastern European voice that sounds in 
the UN is his voice. 

While we are satisfied to go on calling the crippled thing 
that convenes at Lake Success the United Nations, we will 
do nothing toward building a real UN, consisting of nations 
whose people are really represented. That is exactly what 
Stalin wants. The bogus UN, as it exists now, a nominal 
but unreal instrument of the people of Eastern Europe, is 
much more valuable to Stalin than no UN at all. Just as a 
drunken cop is of more value to a crook than no cop at all. 
While the world mistakenly thinks there is a UN, it will do 
nothing about supplying one. Just as headquarters will not 
bother to send a new patrolman onto the beat when it does 
not know that the old one is sleeping in an alley with a 
skinful of Scotch. 

While waiting for the UN to shake the cobwebs out of its 
head and make some incipient gesture toward real represen- 
tation for all the people of the world, it is most discouraging 
to see it vote an idiocy which means this: If the Russian 
people want redress against Stalin, they must go to Stalin 
and ask him to prevail on the UN to give him a spanking. 

Imagine Stalin doing it. Imagine them asking him tol 
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Fue dead silence of the State Department in regard to Ameri- 
can policy in China is irresponsible and inexcusable. The 
spectacle of spending billions of dollars in Europe to stem 
Communism while at the same 
The Tragedy time surrendering the Far East 
to Communism by default is 
of China v3 4 
one of the strangest ever to find 
its way into history. The wish- 
ful chatter about agrarian reformers and Chinese Titoism 
was silenced only when Mao Tze-tung told his followers that 
even though Communist parties and “progressive parties and 
groups” in the United States and Britain were pressing for 
the opening of trade and diplomatic relations with Red 
China, “We belong to the anti-imperialist front headed by 
the U.S.S.R. . . . This is to ally with the Soviet Union, to 
ally with the new democratic countries of Europe, and to 
ally with the proletariat and masses of the people in other 
countries to form an international united front.” 

As for the Church, the situation in China is tragic. It was 
only three years ago that the Chinese hierarchy was estab 
lished, with twenty metropolitan sees, and seventy-nine suf- 
fragan sees contained in twenty provinces. At that time there 
were over five thousand priests working in China, more than 
two thousand of. them Chinese. To show how the Church 
had grown, it is enough to recall that at the beginning of 
this century there were only 470 priests of any nationality in 
all China. And now, the Red tide. 

The Catholic Church is the one power Communism seeks 
most to crush. The situation in China now is like that in 
Czecho-Slovakia after the coup of February 1948. At first, 
there were protests of friendship. A year later the whole 
world is aghast at the attacks on Archbishop Beran. There 
is the blueprint of the days ahead of the Church in China. 
rhere is the tragedy. 


Tue battle of the titans is on. Organized labor for the fourth 
time since the end of the war is striving to wrest a bigger 
share of industry's profits. And again, from the sidelines come 

hoots and cheers. It is un- 
The Fourth fortunate that collective bar 
iin is On gaining should lend itself to 

being described in such terms 

of conflict. It should not be 
battle at all. It should be a mutual endeavor by those on 
both sides of the bargaining table to see that justice is done 
the worker, the investor, the employer, and the public. And 
though this may seem like reaching for the moon, the fact 
of the matter is that no matter whether justice is invited to 
sit in on the bargaining sessions or not, it still binds the 
negotiators of the labor contract to keep a weather eye on 
the rights of capital, labor, and the consumer. In other 
‘words, just profits, just wages, just prices. 

When the wage question first came up after the war, a 
union spokesman told the presidential fact-finding board 
that organized labor in justifying its demand for higher 
wages had a three-pronged program: not only higher wages, 
but lower prices and expanded production. “We have said 
that wages and prices and ability to pay must have a re- 
lationship if we are to achieve a full production, full em- 
ployment, full consumption economy. We have said that 
this is more than an ordinary wage argument, that it does 
transcend the narrow economic interests of the two parties 
because it gets to the heart of winning the peace.’ 

The “ability to pay” argument was cast aside by manage- 
ment as none of any union’s business. Yet the ability to 
increase wages witliout increasing prices was the crux of 
the matter. As a consequence of ignoring this, instead of 
holding down profits and prices, both went up with each 
rise in wages. The inflationary spiral was on with earnings 
never quite keeping up with the cost of living. 
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Rel.gious News Service 
The Barden Bill, which limits federal aid to public schools, 
was condemned by Cardinal Spellman as “religious bigo- 
try.” The bill penalizes children for being Catholics. 









Harris & Ewing 
We should not consider trade agreements with the Balkans 


as long as they supply Greek guerrillas with arms. Gen. Van 
Fleet says the war would soon end without Balkan help. 


International 


Secy. of State Acheson with Sen. Tom Connally 
immediate ratification of the Atlantic Pact. We sponsored 





the idea with enthusiasm and must back it with arms. 











Acme 


The Grand Dragon of the Ku Klux Klan greets new mem- 
bers. Alabama recently enacted laws for the abolition of this 
bigoted group. We hope the entire South will follow suit. 





Acme 
4 little girl in West Berlin enjoys her first glass of fresh 
milk sinee the blockade. The Reds issued fresh milk in 
their zone only. Another example of Russian kindness. 





Wide World 
Canadian Prime Minister St. Laurent after his election vic- 
tory. We leok forward to continued co-operation with 
our northern neighbor. Encouraging in these bleak days. 








Now the inflation has leveled off. On all sides we hear 
about “recession” and mounting unemployment. Economics 
is a cold science, and those who deal in practical corporation 
economics show scant concern for the human results of our 
economic system. With the fear of another depression very 
much in men’s minds, the no less fearsome specter of in- 
security is haunting the workingman. 

In seeking social security for their members, the unions 
are merely introducing the human element into a problem 
that is not being thought about in human terms at all. Those 
who almost automatically condemn the unions no doubt feel 
wrath over the welfare proposals. And yet, in principle the 
welfare demands are praiseworthy, for they are based on the 
dignity of a man whose labor is not merely a commodity to 
be bought as cheaply as possible or callously dispensed with 
at will. The individual welfare proposals depend for merit 
on one all-important factor: the ability of the company to 
pay without hiking prices or doing injustice to investors. 
Management cannot forever brush this fact aside as_ir- 
relevant. 

Indeed, management cannot forever avoid the fact that 
the rate of profits, wages, and prices is bigger than one 
corporation. It affects not merely one plant. It affects the 
whole national economy. The unions seem more aware of 
this. As Dr. Neil Chamberlain of Yale (who is no union 
apologist) puts it: “The important fact is that unions are 
realizing that security cannot be achieved only in the firm 
but must also be realized through the national economy. 
They are fitting their negotiations, at least in the large 
bellwether corporations, into a scheme for national economic 
security. They may not be sure just what their own com- 
pany’s role should be—neither is management—but they are 
increasingly sure that the operations of the company must 
be keyed in some way to a national plan.” 


T aere are many Americans who belong neither to the ranks 
of organized labor nor to the roster of business moguls yet 
are genuinely disturbed over the Administration’s handling 

of its labor program. It was 
The Labor on January 29 that President 
Truman submitted to Congress 
the proposed National Labor 
Relations Act of 1949. In the 
months since then the grand opportunity to enact a bal- 
anced, well-considered, and just labor law has melted away. 
\nimosities have been stirred up and in the welter of heated 
accusations and parliamentary maneuvers it was evident that 
political considerations have been of greater weight than 
equitable legislation. 

Perhaps no one has done more to sabotage just labor 
legislation than President Truman himself. Some men mis- 
take their own stubbornness for a strong will, and there are 
times when the President gives evidence of belonging to the 
clan. His attitude has been one of all or nothing, of getting 
the type of labor law he insists he has a mandate to get, or 
none at all. 

Union leaders have not helped the matter at all by their 
intransigence and consistent demand to have the Wagner 
Act re-enacted practically unchanged. They knew there was 
not the ghost of a chance of this, and again, as when the 
Taft-Hartley Act was in the making, they came forth with 
no constructive suggestion for a sane labor law. Their at- 
titude but nettled Mr. Taft and his Republican and Dixie- 
crat allies. And of course Crown Prince John L. of the 
Miners had to add pepper to the stew. , 

One lesson ought to be learned by now; until labor re- 
lations are removed from the realm of politics, we are never 
going to have a sound code under which industrial harmony 
and economic democracy can flourish. 


Relations Law 
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The story 
of Mary Murphy 


She was one of those workaday heroes 
who have been as important to America 
' as George Washington or Isaac Jogues 


by JIM BISHOP 


ILLUSTRATED BY DOM LUPO 


HE parlor was warm, and the stout, 
corseted women sat a little too erect 
on the camp chairs. Over near the front 
windows was the casket, and in it were 
the hundred-odd pounds of | tissue, 
bone, and hair which, until three days 
ago, had been Mary Murphy. Two vigil 
lights flanked the big gold crucifix, and 
they wavered fitfully against the threat 
of the January gale which whistled out- 
side the window. The women whis- 
pered sibilantly of children and measles 
and husbands and jobs and forgotten 
friends. In the dining room and in the 
bedrooms the younger groups laughed 
and giggled and preened. In_ the 
kitchen, the men sat around, smoking 
cigars and drinking whisky and talking, 
as the Irish always do, of better days. 
Jimmy sat in the parlor. He was the 
son of the son of Mary Murphy and 
he leaned forward with his elbows on 
his knees, looking toward the casket 
and trying, in his mind, to measure the 
greatness of his grandmother. He 
placed her courage beside that of Joan 
of Arc, and he found St. Joan lacking. 
He measured her religious faith against 
that of the Little Flower and found 
that they were equal. He pitted her as 
wife, as mother, and as grandmother 
against every woman he knew—but 
none was worthy of her standards. 

His judgment, of course, was clouded 
by affection. And there was true irony 
in that because, like Mary Murphy, he 
had never been able to show the deep 
love he felt. 

He remembered so many and such 
varied things about her. The brogue 
was Corkonian and she said “surtifi- 
CAT” when she meant certificate. She 
never said “you”; it was always “ye.” 
He was always Grandma's boy, but 
now, as he leaned forward on the camp 
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chair, his hair was splashed with 
white and his eyes were puffy. 

Through the 
told him little 
self, and he 
from his 


had 
her- 
learned other bits 
father and his Aunt 
Margaret. Now he was piecing 
them together in his mind and 
they were far from being a com- 
plete mosaic, but there was 
enough to see to attain a like- 
ness. 


years she 


bits about 


Mary Murphy was born on a 
ship going through the straits 
of Gibraltar. The year was prob- 
ably 1861. The vessel, a square- 
rigger, carried a regiment of English 
soldiers en route to the Crimea. Mary's 
father was a Color Sergeant and, in 
those days, men of good character were 
permitted to take their families to war 


with them. As the infant was born, 
her mother expired. 
Her first conscious memory was the 


cobbled streets of Cork and a proud 
young woman who came in on _ her 
father’s arm and demanded to be called 
“Mother.”” Mary Murphy couldn’t do it. 
She tried, but her tongue stuck to the 
roof of her mouth. 

She left home for America when she 
was eighteen. This was the time of 
mass emigration to the New World, 
and the pale, slender young girl had 
read the letters sent to neighbors from 
expatriates in New York. They did not 
say that the streets were paved with 
gold, but they gave the impression of 
vastness and freedom of opportunity. 
She brought two things with her: com- 
plete independence and a sublime faith 
in her God and in her Church. These 
things were to stay with her, as strongly 
as her brogue, through the eighty-three 
years of her life. 








Mary left home for 


America when she was eighteen 


The mosaic is scattered at this point. 
She did get a job as a “living-out girl” 
in Washington Heights, New York. 
There she did maid-of-all-work until, 
in early 1882, she married a boy from 
Wexford named Jim. He was short and 
stocky, and he had met some boys from 
Wexford in Jersey City and had got 
a job in the Eagle Oil Works there. 
Mary was no swooning romanticist. She 
got to know her man well before she 
consented to marriage. He had _ black 
burnside whiskers and big black mus- 
taches. He had a healthy, roaring sense 
of humor and he was unafraid of hard 
work. 

It was then that they were married, 
and they posed for a picture with Jim 
sitting gravely in a high-backed chair 
and Mary, frail and pale, standing be- 
hind and slightly to the left. Their first 
son, John, was born a year and a half 
later and, when the doctor said that 
he might not live, Mary Murphy in- 
sisted that he be christened the follow- 
ing morning—no matter the cold—and 
he was wrapped in a big blanket and 
taken to St. Patrick’s Church in Jersey 
City on the morning of October 30th, 








1883, and was given the name John 
Michael. 

He lived. So did the next boy, Tom. 
Chen, rapidly, came James and Mar- 
garet and Mary. At dawn, Jim left by 
the back door with his lunch pail and 
he wasn’t seen until sundown. His 
earnings at the Oil Works’ were 
pathetic, but Mary Murphy dominated 
the household and she had no time for 
worry. She had time only for work 
and prayer. She taught little Johnny to 
polish the black kitchen stove until it 
sleamed. She taught the little ones to 
stack firewood, to ask the butcher the 
price of meat, and to watch the scales 
when he weighed it. She taught them 
manners and devotion and respect. 

Mary Murphy had known nothing 
but work, but more tests were to come. 
Her husband developed asthma. When 
the attacks came, and he convulsed on 

is bed gasping for the air that would 

yt come, she knelt by the bed and 
said her rosary. The nearest to relax- 
tion she ever achieved was when Jim 
felt good and invited some of his Wex- 
ford friends in of an evening. They 
would break out the clay pipes and 
split a pint of whisky while they 
reminisced about the little people of 
Ireland. She would hear these stories 
upstairs as she tucked the children into 
ed and would chuckie as she listened 
nd as the men bent the truth until 
ct and fantasy became one. 

It was the week before Christmas 

1en little Jimmy complained of a sore 
throat. Then Margaret had one. And 
Mary. The throats constricted until 


f 


they screamed hoarsely for Momma, 







and the doctor looked and said “diph- 
theria.” There was no cure. So Mary 
Murphy tended her brood and bowed 
her head and said “Thy Will Be Done.” 
Those words were hard to say. And 
there was no rancor in her heart when 
He took all three in Christmas Week. 
It would have been easy for Mary 
Murphy to have become feminine and 
to have bent her spine and wept. But 
she sat straight, and she asked no pity. 

For some reason which no one can 
fathom, she promised God that if He 
blessed her with more children, she'd 
name them after those He took away. 
Two girls were born around the turn 
of the century, and these were chris- 
tened Margaret and Mary. The latter 
was a baby when the final test was 
put to Mary Murphy. Her Jim died. 

She was still young, but her friends 
knew better than to mention the pos- 
sibility of another man. Jim had been 
her husband—he would remain her hus- 
band. John and Tommy were growing 
up, and they were put to work. They 
wanted more schooling, but there were 
mouths to feed. Tommy went to work 
in the oil yard, and Johnny tried a 
steel mill, and, later, a job as_brake- 
man and fireman on the railroad. When 
family duties permitted, Mary Murphy 
did outside work herself. 

The boys handed over their pay 
envelopes intact. If they asked for 
money, they got nothing. If they kept 
their mouths shut, she gave them each 
a few coins. They were young men 
now, but they were still under the deli- 
cate thumb. They had to be in by ten, 
and they had to be out for early Mass. 
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Somehow, Mary Murphy managed to 
save a dollar now and then. This thrift 
went on year after year and, when 
Johnny decided at twenty-four to marry 
Jenny Tier, Mary Murphy went down- 
town and bought herself a sizable house 
at 218 Fifth Street, Jersey City. Tommy 
went off and married Kitty O’Keefe 
and now, with Margaret and Mary 
growing up, Mary Murphy began sud- 
denly to look old. 

She took a job in Durkee’s spice 
factory, and she worked long hours. 
The house she bought was an old brick 
one, with basement floor, parlor floor, 
and top floor. The backyard was ad- 
joined by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
trestle, and the buckling of long lines 
of freight cars could be heard all night 
long. Tom became a foreman in the oil 
yard and John became a_ policeman, 
and both urged her to let them help. 
When the independence was upon her, 
Mary Murphy had a habit of clasping 
her wrists across her bosom. She did it 
then. She refused “to take a five cent 
piece” from them. 

When Margaret grew up, she got a 
job in Durkee’s too. Then Mary got a 
job. It was then—around 1918—that 
Jimmy developed a love for Grandma. 
He was nine, the son of John, and, on 
Friday, if his schoolwork was good, he 
was given a nickel carfare to ride down 
to Grandma's house and to stay there 
until Sunday afternoon. He didn't 
know it at the time, but he bore a re- 
markable likeness to his dead grand- 
father. That may explain the favoritism. 
One of Grandma’s prime dishes was 
pig's head, but her daughters made 


The house on Fifth Street had the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for a backyard 
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grimaces when she mentioned it. She 
taught little Jimmy to like it and used 
him as an excuse for buying it on Sat- 
urday for Sunday's dinner. 

Here too she had a black stove shined 
to the highest. She used tall white 
mugs for tea and, when the downstairs 
bell rang, she always moved the old 
teapot from the back lid of the stove 
to the front before she answered the 
bell. It didn’t matter who was at the 
door. It could be the mailman or the 
insurance man, or a man_ selling 
brushes. Mary Murphy always asked 
them in for a cup of het tea. In the 
downstairs parlor, she had a round 
black stove and curled under it in age 
was Dewey, her dog. 

There was an old victrola in the 
parlor too, and there was very little 
choice of records unless the music lover 
wanted to hear John McCormack. On 
some evenings, he sang “Somewhere a 
Voice Is Calling” for hours on end as 
Mary Murphy rocked in her chair. 

In the upstairs parlor, reserved for 
occasions of state such as weddings and 
funerals, there was a big, gilt-framed 
picture of Mary Murphy and Jim on 
the day they were married. In the hall 
leading to the top. floor, there were 


niches in the wall, and here little 
statues of saints stood in silent watch- 
fulness. On the top floor was Mary 


Murphy's bedroom. It had a tremendous 
feather bed and, on many a cold week- 
end night, she tucked little Jimmy in, 
making sure first that he knelt beside 


the bed, shivering, to say his Our 
Father, Hail Mary, and an Act of 
Contrition. 

The boarders were few, and they 


were always young men. Before they 
were acceptable, Mary Murphy ques- 
tioned them about their faith, their 
devotion to what she called “juty,” 
and their morals. One who got by was 
a U.S. Navy sailor named Tim Mc- 
Manus. He liked Margaret, and for a 
time it looked serious, but Margaret 
noticed that, when he had shore leave, 
Tim liked to hit the bottle a little. 
Many a morning, Mary Murphy sat by 
his bedside and lectured him on the 
evils of drink, at a time when he was 
least able to assimilate a lecture, and 
she told him repeatedly that Confes- 
sion and Communion, repeated often 
enough, would help him to lick the 
curse. 

Then Margaret met Ed McCarthy, 
and this time it was serious and they 
were married in St. Mary's Church. 
The reception was held in the parlor 
floor, and Mary Murphy had the finest 
of food for the guests. However, none 
of the male guests could understand 
why they had to make trips to the 
corner tavern when thirst impelled. 
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Good Start! 


A A shy young priest attended 
a formal dinner, and to his cha- 
grin he was seated next to a 
celebrated archbishop. He was 
at a loss for words to start a 
conversation. 

Finally he mustered up cour- 
age to address the dignitary. 
Passing him a bowl of gravy, 
he asked politely: 

“will have 
Your Gravy?” 


you some grace, 


—Marian Kelly 











John and Tom had to explain that 
their mother had 
and wouldn't permit it in the house. 
after this that events began 
to move too swiftly for Mary Murphy. 


never tasted liquor 


It was 


The impact of years was catching up 
with her, and she was now a little old 
lady with a bun of white hair. John 
was a lieutenant of police and had 
three children; Tom had a responsible 
position with the oil company and had 
three children; Margaret started on the 
first of eight children; and Mary was 


moving toward marriage with Johnny 


Foley; and the grandchildren were 
growing so fast that Mary Murphy 
sometimes called them by the wrong 
names. 

She sold her downtown house and 


bought one in Greenville and moved 
in with Margaret. Despite her advanced 
years, she still refused help, no matter 
how the children tried to “browbeat” 
her into acceptance. She took a job 
scrubbing soap trays with the Colgate- 
Palmolive Peet Company, and it was 
the hardest kind of manual labor. She 
kept it for almost twenty more years. 

Mary Murphy seemed to grow tinier 
with age. Now her head shook per- 
petually in a small “no.” On Sundays, 
in good weather and bad, she trudged 
the two long uphill streets to Sacred 
Heart Church. She heard one Mass in 
the basement and one in the main 
church. At home, she wore a faded 
maroon bathrobe against the chill, and 
her habit was to walk up and down 
the rooms with her hands in the 
pockets. In the pockets were her 
rosaries, and she said them even when 
someone was talking to her. 





At night, her pleasure was twofold: 
she delighted in checker games and 
penny card games, and, when the chil- 
dren cheated purposely to make sure 
she’d catch them, the board would go 
flying in air, or the cards and the 
pennies, and she'd go off into her room 
muttering and slamming doors. The 
other pleasure was reading Western 
magazines. She devoured them one after 
the other, being careful to place them 
under her bed when she was through, 
because within three months she had 


forgotten the stories, and when she 
read them again they were new. 
Little Jimmy, who was now ap- 


proaching forty, sat at the wake and 
thought of these things and many 
more. He thought how God had re- 
served one final sorrow for:-her when 
she grew old: the death of her son 
Tom. He remembered how she had sat 
silent and stiff-spined at Tom's wake, 
and her eyes barely turned when she 
heard the weeping of other women. 

Now, only three nights before, she 
had come to the final scene. It was 
alter midnight and her tired heart con- 
vulsed a few times. She had called 
Margaret. Mary Murphy knew that this 
was, the end; she had called Margaret 
for a last look of longing, but what 
she got was fright and hysterics. Mar- 
garet ran to the phone and, instead of 
calling a doctor, she called a priest. 
This was exactly the way Mary Murphy 
would have wished it, if she felt the 
need of assistance. But the truth was 
she wanted no one but Margaret. 

It was a bitterly cold night and, 
when the young priest arrived, Mary 
Murphy was perhaps fourteen minutes 
away from death. But even in extremis, 
she was so surprised that she raised 
herself on one elbow, squinted at him 
quizzically, and said, “Sure and phwat 
would I be needing ye for?” The priest 
smiled as he unpacked the appurten- 
ances of Extreme Unction. “It’s a 
shame,” said Mary Murphy. “A young 
man like ye needs ye’re sleep. Go back 
to the rectory.” And she laid back on 
her pillow. He asked her to be quiet. 
“What would an old woman like me 
have to confess?” she demanded. 

There was no answer to that. But, 
in the presence of the Host, she sub- 
sided. After it was over, she died easily, 
almost gratefully. The tests were all be- 
hind her and she had passed them all. 

As Jimmy left the wake, he paused 
outside and looked up at the shaded 
windows. “Good night, Grandma,” he 
whispered. “Pleasant dreams.” 


Epitor’s Note: Mary Murphy was 
really Mary Murphy Bishop, the author's 
grandmother. He was the Little Jimmy 
of the story. 








~... And Now Archbishop Beran 


by ISTVAN BARANKOVICS 


The tragedy of Prague follows that of Budapest. Again it sounds a warning that the 


‘ drama being re-enacted in Eastern Europe may have a tragic ending for all of us 


FRANKFURT, GERMANY (BY CABLE) 


S leader of the largest Christian 
A Party behind the Iron Curtain, 
| took part in all the conferences held 
between the Hungarian Communist 
Government and the Bishops prior to 
the arrest of Cardinal Mindszenty. Con- 
sequently, I knew of what the Com- 
munists complained and what they de- 
manded. 

lo anyone who has observed the pro- 
cram and present tendencies of Com- 
munism in the satellite countries, it 

is apparent months ago that after the 
rial of the Cardinal persecution of 
\rchbishop Beran was as certain to fol- 
low as night follows the day. This could 
1ave been prophesied without fear of 

yntradiction even though charges falsely 

veled by Communists against Cardinal 
Mindszenty could scarcely be used 
Archbishop Beran. 

The political, financial, and _ legal 
situations of the Church in Hungary 
ind in Czecho-Slovakia are widely and 
yasically different. The Communist 

understand this thoroughly. 
differences, as well as the dif- 
erence between the characters of Car- 
dinal Mindszenty and Archbishop 
Beran, are further and_ interestingly 
manifested in the means and ways used 

the Church in waging its defensive 
ir in both countries. 
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In Hungary, the Communists con- 
sistently emphasized the pretext that 
ynly Cardinal Mindszenty in his stub- 
born pursuit of “secular political aims” 
stood in the way of a modus vivendi. 

Long before the trial, Rokosi stated 
several times in my presence that if 
the Primate would not voluntarily re- 
sign his Primatial See or if the Vatican 
refused to remove him from Hungary, 
then they would arrest and condemn 
him. Later they made no secret of the 
fact that his arrest and trial were means 
of blackmailing the Vatican into follow- 
ing a milder course. The charge of 
foreign currency dealings, which the 
Leftist press echoed loudly, was re- 
garded, as Rakosi himself told me, as 
merely a trifle. 


The most important charge against 
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ISTVAN BARANKOVICS, now in exile, 
was leader of the People’s Democratic 
Party in Hungary. In his official capacity, 
he took part in all government conferences 
prior to the arrest of Cardinal Mindszenty. 
From personal experience, he is one of the 
best informed men in the world today on 
Communist strategy in Eastern Europe. 





Cardinal Mindszenty was that he was 
an enemy of the People’s Democracy 
and of the republican form of govern- 
ment which was enacted in 1946. His 
enemies alleged that the Cardinal was 
angered and swore revenge because the 
new government abrogated certain 
ancient privileges of the Bishops and 
cut their land estates. They further 
claimed that the Primate strove to over- 
throw the government and to restore 
the monarchy. That was why—the Com- 
munists were never tired of shouting 
—the Cardinal was unwilling to ack- 
nowledge publicly the acts of land re- 
form and of nationalization. 

Wanting to give substance to these 
ridiculous charges, the Communists ap- 
pealed to the fact that the Cardinal had 
not issued a solemn public statement 
approving these acts. Yet at all times 
the Primate observed and held in re- 





Archbishop Beran of Prague 


spect the laws of the newly formed 
government, even though that govern- 
ment abrogated ancient privileges and 
summarily seized properties granted the 
Church legally, centuries before. 

The situation in Czecho-Slovakia and, 
consequently, of Archbishop Beran is 
basically different. Since the end of 
World War I, the Church in that coun- 
try has lived under a republican form 
of government. The Church publicly 
acknowledged that government. 

In Czecho-Slovakia the Church had 
enjoyed no official privileges for decades, 
nor did it have any extensive lands. 
The Communists were forced, there- 
fore, to seek other pretexts to attack 
the Church. As a matter of fact, the 
Communists held up the example of 
the Church in Czecho-Slovakia to the 
Hungarian Bishops. They pointed to 
Archbishop Beran as an ideal primate. 
“Why does not Mindszenty do as Beran? 
If only he would do so, relations be- 
tween the People’s Democracy and the 
Church in Hungary would instantly 
change to the great advantage of the 
Church.” 

Just to recall Archbishop Beran’s fate 
is enough to prove the deceit of such 
talk. Merely to recall the persecution 
he is enduring proves how completely 
false were the charges brought against 
Cardinal Mindszenty. The Communist 
aim in both countries has been to 
silence, to fetter, to frighten, and ulti- 
mately to annihilate the Catholic 
Church as a religious body and as a 
fearless protector of human rights and 
personal freedoms against Communist 
totalitarianism. 

It is quite apparent that the two 
prelates judged differently the probable 
development of the international situa- 
tion and likewise drew divergent con- 
clusions regarding the strategy, timing, 
and positive attitude to be adopted in 
the Church’s defensive war. 

Cardinal Mindszenty could not com- 
municate with the Vatican. He was on 
his own. A Papal diplomatic represent- 
ative is still in Prague. Cardinal Minds- 
zenty, a man of commanding will and 
fighting heart, showed offensive vigor, 
strength, and courage in his campaign 
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Cardinal Mindszenty, symbol of Catholic resistance to Communist attacks 


defending the rights of the church. 

Archbishop Beran has waged a de- 
fensive war in a defensive manner. He 
has studiously avoided all signs of 
political dealing which might give an 
exploitable pretext to the Communist 
enemy. The behavior of the Hungarian 
Cardinal has resulted in bringing to 
the world’s attention the ruthless per- 
secution of the Church in east Middle 
Europe and the suppression of human 
personality and, at the same time, has 
strengthened the hope of Western help 
among a subjugated people. Archbishop 
Beran’s behavior has served as incon- 
testable proof of the complete impos- 
sibility of reconciling the Church and 
atheistic Communism. It should con- 
vince the Christian world that the 
Church has done everything it could 
do without sacrificing rights and liberties 
of the human _ personality. Cardinal 
Mindszenty has become the symbol of 
courageous and righteous battle against 
Bolshevism. The sad events affecting 
Archbishop Beran give evidence that 
the struggle between Christianity and 
Communism is inevitable and without 
compromise. 

The claim is sometimes made that 
Archbishop Beran represents the school 
of conciliation and Cardinal Mindszenty 
that of noncompromise. This is a rash 
judgment and a calumny. The under- 
lying truth is that Archbishop Beran 
has been fully as uncompromising as 
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Mindszenty. The fearful persecution of 
the Church in Hungary did not break 
out simply because of the Primate’s 
alleged political tendencies and sym- 
pathies. So, likewise, the Church of 
Czecho-Slovakia: would have been forced 
to follow Hungarian Catholics along 


Golgotha Road even if their leader, the 


Archbishop of Prague, had never of- 
fered resistance. 
Mindszenty and Beran have been 


brave and loyal leaders in the same de- 
fensive war against Communism, the 
enemy that attacks Divine Laws, Natural 
Law, and 
the human _ personality. 


differences are not 


the rights and liberties of 
The apparent 
because they have 
had divergent opinions on the inevit- 
ability of the battle 
from differences 


but 
between 


stem rather 
their native 
countries and their own personalities. 
The characters of the two prelates and 
the roles they have been forced to play 
yield complete and unquestionable evi- 
dence of the inextricable contradiction 
between Christianity and Bolshevism. 

The chief contributing cause of the 
Middle European tragedy is the anti- 
Catholic and anti-religious nature of 
Communism itself. The accidental cause 
is (we devoutly hope) the momentary 
impotence of the non-Communist world 
to stem the violence which the Kremlin 
commits against the most fundamental 
rights and liberties of the peoples under 
its totalitarian tyranny. 


While the trial of Cardinal Minds- 
zenty was still in progress, during the 
first week of my exile, I wrote a book- 
let in which I stated: “. . . with the 
Mindszenty trial the Cominform hopes 
to frighten also the churches of other 
east Middle European countries. The 
Mindszenty trial is to be the ‘test trial’ 
of the impending annihilation of the 
church in Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. 
The judicial murder in Budapest is the 
opening scene in the tragedy of all east 
Middle European churches. . . .” 

The Cominform has placed its hope 
in the application of the ancient prin- 
ciple “divide and rule.” It has already 
tried to split the common interests of 
the Catholic and Protestant churches in 
Hungary. The Communists will also try 
to crush the churches in other lands, 
not all at once, but one after the other. 

The Catholic Church in Hungary will 
be granted a moratorium, and just when 


the Church in other east Middle 
European countries will be crushed, 
depends exclusively on how the 


freedom-loving West reacts now to the 
travesty of justice in Budapest, whether 
the peoples of the West will use the 
means and display the courage needed 
to deter the Reds from repeating the 
Mindszenty trial in Prague and in War- 
saw. 

Because I have had the opportunity 
to learn well and from bitter experience 
the intentions, strategy, and tactics of 
Communism, I dare now state with cer- 
tainty that if the free peoples of the 
West do not recognize the whole and 
underlying significance of the Minds- 
zenty trial in good time, and thus per- 
mit the Soviet to get away easily with 
judicial murder in Budapest, then the 
death knell will shortly toll for religion 
in every land under Communist domin- 
ation. 

Futhermore, if the churches and con- 
gregations of the Western world and 
their freedom-loving adherents fail to 
attempt to give aid, then the churches 
of Eastern Europe will be demolished 
and the Cominform will take it as a 
signal to commit new crimes against 
religion and the pitiful remnants of 
civil liberties that still remain. 

Communists believe today that Chris- 
tian world unity is merely a formality 
bereft of any effective solidarity such as 
binds into a firm union the Communists 
in different countries. Wily members of 
the Cominform will observe closely the 
reaction of Catholic peoples and the 
West to the trial of Cardinal Minds- 
zenty. The trial and his condemnation 
awakened the conscience of freedom- 
loving peoples everywhere. The great 
wave of protest surprised Communists 
and made Hungarian Premier Rakosi 
uneasy. But because of their entirely 
materialist reasoning, Communists under- 
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stand only the language of physical 


against the People’s Democracy; not 


might. The political significance of { Josef Mindszenty, the Primate, defend- 


moral and spiritual forces is lost on 
them. Applying their usual tactics, the 
Communists met all verbal and official 
protests with stony silence. Sanctions 
that might have given the Cominform 
pause before attacking the Church in 
Czecho-Slovakia were not applied. That 
is the first moral for the West in the 
Beran case. 

It is evident that Divine Providence 
permits the east Middle European Chris- 
tians to be a spectacle to the world, as 
glorious as the Christian martyrs of the 
Roman persecutions. It is evident that 
only suffering caused by evil can re- 
mind us today of the power and danger 
of evil. Only Christians enduring their 
sufferings with dignity can show the 
apostate and incredulous nations the 
value of Christianity as the most ef- 
fective antidote against that modern 
cancer, Communism. 

Prosecution of the Beran case will 
uncover again the unrelenting anti- 
clericalism, godlessness, and cruel sup- 
pression of human rights ‘that are part 
and parcel of atheistic Communism. It 
will again prove to the world that the 
Church can make no compromise with 
Communism. To support and justify 
their actions against Cardinal Minds- 
zenty, Communists shouted loudly that 
they were not persecuting the Church, 
but only a stubborn prelate who fought 


ing his rights and the rights of the 
Church, but Josef Mindszenty, a politi- 
cal leader who had violated the laws of 
democracy and had been called to the 
bar of justice. Many well-meaning peo- 
ple, in all honesty, believed these 
charges well-founded or, at least, par- 
tially so. Now in the Beran case they 
see their complete refutation. 

The difference between the Com- 
munist charges in the case of Cardinal 
Mindszenty and Archbishop Beran 
proves beyond doubt that the Mids- 
zenty trial was merely one method and 
one phase in the consummation of Com- 
munist intentions to liquidate the Cath- 
olic Church in east Middle Europe. 

Now in east Middle Europe, three 
great Catholic countries have fallen 
under Soviet domination — Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Poland. 

In Yugoslavia, Tito’s unjust condem- 
nation of Archbishop Stepinatz was a 
blow against a religious and _ racial 
minority—against the Catholic Croats. 
In Rumania, the Catholics are a small 
minority. Thus, their complete liquida- 
tion was quickly effected. Poland, 
Hungary, and Czecho-Slovakia have re- 
mained the chief stumbling blocks. 

The Cominform decided to begin 
with Hungary for five reasons: 

1) The outspoken attitude of the 
primate, plus the peculiar political- 





silk hat...” 


marked. 





can have beer.” 


man’s face, he screamed: 


ordered to do!” 





More Like It 


A A group of laborers on their lunch hour 
paused to listen to a speech being made by a 
Communist in the square. 

“We are coming to the era of the common 
man,” the speaker shouted. “Then the working- 
man can dress like the rich. He can wear a high 


“I'd rather wear a derby,” one of the men re- 


. . or a derby,” the speaker added obligingly. 
. Then he continued: 

“You will eat caviar and drink champagne.” 

Again the listener interrupted: “I'd rather have a beer.” 

The speaker was a little annoyed, but again he obliged: “Or you 


He tried to go on: “You can ride in a Cadillac . . .” 

The voice came again. “I'd rather have a Ford.” 

The orator lost his temper and his head. 
Jumping off the soapbox, he approached 
his heckler. Shaking his clenched fist in the 


“Comes the era of the common man, you 
and everyone else will do what you are 


—David Green 
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ecclesiastic conditions in Hungary, such 
as land holdings of the Church (that 
were legal, remember, until 1945) would 
offer more easily exploitable pretexts 
for attacking the Church and a better 
smoke screen to conceal basic motives. 

2) It thought that an accusation 
against the Cardinal of being a half- 
hearted anti-Nazi and a Habsburg 
royalist supporter would deter the West 
from protest and also kill sympathy 
among Iron Curtain refugees as well 
as among Jews and anti-Nazi groups. 

8) Having engineered the resignation 
of certain Protestant leaders and having 
made agreement with those newly ap- 
pointed, it hoped Protestants of the 
West would not protest and would per- 
haps even rejoice at the crucifixion of 
the Catholic Church in Hungary. 

4) It reasoned that the West would 
feel no sympathy for Hungarian Cath- 
olics because Hungary did not fight on 
the side of the Allies, nor was Hungary 
openly invaded like Czecho-Slovakia, 
which was forced under Hitler's pro- 
tection. 

5) It took into account, very shrewdly, 
that Hungary's neighbors are Austria 
and Yugoslavia, the country of heretic 
Tito. From the viewpoint of Soviet con- 
trol of east Middle Europe, it is of 
prime importance that in Hungary all 
internal enemies of atheistic Commun- 
ism should be liquidated before the 
signing of an Austrian treaty, and be- 
fore any eventual strengthening of a 
repentant Tito or further reprisals 
against a recalcitrant Tito. For the Com- 
inform, it is vital that all internal will 
to resist be broken. 

The Hungarian tragedy has not re- 
mained an isolated affair. Rather, it 
was the opening act of a tremendous 
tragedy of east Middle European Chris- 
tianity, directed from Moscow and 
staged by Kremlin hands. The curtain 
now rises on the second act, with the 
setting in Prague. Offstage, preparations 
go on for the Polish scene. 

Almighty God would warn all free 
men and free peoples everywhere by 
the fate of the principal actors in this 
tragedy—Josef Mindszenty and Josef 
Beran, the Hungarian, Czech, and 
Slovak peoples—that this fearful drama 
may have a tragic future for free peo- 
ples everywhere, unless the free world 
takes steps to meet and to forestall the 
apocalyptic assault of Bolshevism on 
mankind's most precious liberties. 

The dark gloom of Gethsemani has 
settled down on the peoples of east 
Middle Europe with all the horrors of 
suffering and fear. But these people 
can take courage in the knowledge that 
their night of agony will not last for- 
ever, because the free peoples of the 
world will not forsake them. 


THE SIGN 




















The windows were flung open, 
and laughter sounded, long 
and lusty and joyous 


WAR ACLE 


because of its 





ERHAPS 
quality, the episode stands out 
sharply in the crowded recollection of 
my sojourn in the Soviet Union. It was 
like lightning revealing secret depths 
in the night of a people's martyrdom. 
The time was March, 1934. I was 
teaching German at the University of 
Minsk, a shabby provincial capital. One 
evening another of the familiar antire- 
ligious demonstrations was being staged 
in Liberty Square: a “Godless Parade.” 
Two old cathedrals, Latin Catholic for 
the Poles and Greek Catholic for the 
Russians, face each other on that square. 
First came a brass band blowing 
trumpets and beating drums to summon 
the citizenry from their homes. The 
band played several popular hymns, 
intertwined and raucous in the “mod- 
ern” manner. The local paper next day 
called it a “photo montage of music.” 
The composer, it explained, aimed to 
convey the absurdities of religion. 
But the “workers and peasants” to 
whom the message was addressed evi- 
dently did not grasp its subtleties. They 
grasped only that it was an ear-splitting 
and ugly sound, quite unlike the stately 
church music being mocked. In any 
case, they did not rush from their homes 
to join in the mockery but for the most 
part remained discreetly indoors. As 
twilight deepened into night and dark- 
ness fell, the paraders ignited torches 
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symbolic 








which smoked and smelled so disagree- 
ably that even shut. 

Behind the band came three open 
trucks on which actors in ecclesiastical 
garb obscenely parodied divine services. 
One “priest,” chalice in one hand and 
an empty vodka bottle in the other, 
stumbled about drunkenly intoning, “I 
did it all Another “priest,” 
acting the role of father confessor, paw- 
ed a girl and shouted indecent pro- 
posals to her in the name of God. 

A number of high officials and pro- 
fessors, scheduled to lecture the popu- 
lace on the evils of religion, awaited the 
parade, As the trucks came within sight 
of these dignitaries, the actors perform- 
ed more frantically to impress their 
bosses; the marchers shouted more 
lustily; and the square was soon filled 
with the smoke and stink and noise of 
the torchbearers. 

But, just as the climactic moment for 
speech-making was reached, a downpour 
started. It came suddenly, without so 
much as a warning rumble. The very 
heavens seemed to open up. It was the 
kind of cloudburst rarely seen. 

In a few seconds the torches were 
extinguished. A darkness so dense en- 
gulfed the square and the town that no 
one could see his neighbor. The noise 
and merriment seemed smothered as 
suddenly and completely as the torches. 

And then, precisely as the square went 


windows were 


for you.” 


A little incident, and it happened some time ago, 


but it seemed miraculous and was prophetic 


by HERMANN BORCHARDT 


dark and the paraders scattered, there 
occurred the episode to which I have 
alluded. It was an astonishing thing, 
and somehow itself like an unexpected 
cloudburst. 

Only a few minutes before, all the 
windows in the apartment houses 
around the square and in the side- 
streets had been shut and lifeless. But 
now, as if upon a signal, as if the same 
wild impulse had seized all the men and 
women in those silent houses, those 
windows were flung open. And from the 
windows came laughter, loud and lusty 
and joyous laughter. 

It lasted only a minute or two at 
most. The headquarters of the Secret 
Service was not far away. But it was 
long enough. A volley had been fired by 
the people in their eternal cold war 
against their oppressors. 

The Godless parade had been a fake 
demonstration, synthetic and phoney 
and planned. The unplanned demon- 
stration of that glorious laughter echo- 
ing through the darkness, whipping at 
the heels of the drenched and fleeing 
paraders, was real. Minsk talked about it 
for a long time, in whispers. One 
foreigner, lucky enough to have been at 
one of the wide-flung windows and to 
have joined in the laughter, is happy 
that he can record the dual miracle of 
those cloudbursts, from heaven and 
from the hearts of the people. 
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Librarian gives a book 
to a rushing commuter 
with nothing to read 


on his trip to 


\ccent on speed. This young commuter is rushing for a 
train, and, to save a precious minute, she has the librar- 
an pass a book to her while the cars are in motion. 


town. 


Commuting 
Library 


We have all chuckled at the antics of the 
coffee-gulping, dashing-for-the-train type of 
commuter who is so often made the subject 
of cartoons. But he has his serious side too, 
for, once the race is over and he is safely 
ensconced in a train seat, the scene changes. 
Then he may have as much as an hour to 
relax and read. It is this second and rather 
serious aspect of the commuters’ life that 
interests the staff of the public library in 
New Rochelle, N. Y. That the best of read- 
ing might be at the disposal of local com- 
muters, the library staff has established a 
trailer library to meet the trains. 

The town of New Rochelle has an im- 
posing public library, but it is a mile off 
the beaten track and in the opposite direc- 
tion from the railroad station. So they de- 
cided to move the mountain to Mohame 
and have the library meet the commucct 
The staff figures that it takes the average 
commuter about a week to read a book, so 
they make the rounds of all the stations in 
the course of the week. They claim that it 
has been a great success and has helped to 
destroy the old alibi of the many who say 
they would like to read but can’t find time. 


Hundreds of the books are for children of these 
ages. The librarian is reading a fairy tale to them 
as they wait for their parents to come home. 


THE SIGN 





eof ig 


When the trailer comes in sight, it is not uncom Ihe girls drive and load the trailer themselves. 
mon to see a housewife run out to exchange a book Above, a young lady carries a stack of new titles 
The girls obligingly stop and render this service from the main library to the trailer at the curb. 


A SIGN PICTURE STORY 


Commuters who have time to spare in the evening This little girl gets fresh air and sunshine with 
browse through the eleven hundred volumes in the her reading. She procured the book from the trailer 
trailer. Regular library cards are issued here. library and then sat on the lawn to enjoy it. 
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There was something else that wasn’t 
quite clear. A sound made her turn 
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Julia was the only one who could unlock the door 


that shut out those who loved her. But in the blindness 


of her pride she was unable to find the key 


by ELIZABETH R. MADDEN 


T was one of those days that slipped 
I in regularly in late summer. The 
valley of drowsed in the late 
Voices of children playing 
from the shaded orchards. 
Old people ‘slumped, dozing on shaded 
porches; everywhere the _ persistent 
clocks sleepingly marked time. 

No sound of 


Mercer 
afternoon. 
came up 


birds rose in the after- 
noon quiet, but softly from the south 
came the whispered hint of rising wind, 
and, with it. the heady fertility of corn 
drifted in from the fields into the little 
town. 

Here, almost hidden in its tunnel of 
maple trees, stood the house. It was a 
gracious that 


neighbors, 


house stood supreme 


among its dressed in the 
splendor of 
shutters, like 


Across its 


white paint, with green 


ribbons, fluttering from 


its sides. breast a jewel. 
trimmed front door, where the colored 
panes of glass splashed in 
and ruby. At the 
jutting wing, 


weather-scarred 


and 
there 


gold 
sapphire side 
was a where a 


the black 


and 


from 
Sign swung, 
bold 
M.D.” 
Julia Haley, the 
before the desk, her 
over and over a long 
silver paper knife. The day's mail stood 
before her. She 
letter, the one 


letters standing out 
“MARTIN HALEY, 


Inside the 


clear: 


house, 
doctor's wife, sat 


hands turning 


had opened only one 
from her husband. It 
letter. She should have 
been happy after reading it, but she 
wasn't. 


was a good 


She stopped and rubbed her brow 
nervously: “What in the world 
matter with me? 


is the 
It must be this room. 
maybe it’s just empty. 
After all, I don’t know what I expected. 
I knew there would be difficult times.” 
When you have had the support and 
sympathetic 
band for 


It's cold. or 


understanding of a_ hus- 
twenty-five years, it doesn’t 
come easy to take the whole load alone. 

It had been such a long-time dream 
of Martin's, a kind of hopeless dream, 
that the time would come when he 
could do a little research work and 
experimenting on cancer control, but 
it seemed an impossible thing to 
finance his family and his ambitions 
too. When the National Cancer Con- 
trol fund made all this possible, and he 
had been picked to go from his state, 


it seemed like a miracle—so far out of 
his reach it had been. 

Hesitatingly, an uncertainty about 
his whole manner, he told her his great 
news. She would always be proud of 
that moment, for the steadiness, the 
calmness of her own voice when she 
answered him; for the brave show of 
confidence she turned on: “Of course 
you should go, Martin. It’s what you've 
always wanted to do. It’s impossible 
to think of your not accepting it.” That 
was all. No obstacles, no worries put 
in his way. Martin would never know 
the fear and near panic she felt at the 
thought of having all the responsibili- 
ties and management of the home and 
family thrown in her lap. A year, pos- 
sibly two years, he told her. But she 
héard the long release of his breath, as 
though he had come up after being 
under water. 

“I knew you would see it, Julie. 
You've always had the real head of the 
family.” He had picked up her hand 
and held it for a moment, until she 
pulled it away. He looked for a mo- 
ment as if he were going to stoop and 
kiss her—but she always frowned on any 
display of sentiment or emotion. 
Martin had learned that long ago. 

“Don't be foolish, Martin. It’s the 
only thing I could say. We are both 
interested in the same things and feel 
alike about them.” 

“I hope so, Julia. I hope so,” he said 
softly and turned away. Then she 
didn’t stop to wonder what he really 
meant. She did now—it was all clear in 
her mind and more than a little sad. 


HE felt the frown gathering be- 

tween her brows and jerked up 
quickly. Frowns made lines, ugly lines. 
“Not that I mind looking my forty- 
seven years,” she'd tell her own image 
in the mirror, “but I'm just proud 
enough to want to look a good forty- 
seven.” Just as, because she wasn’t tall, 
she carried herself with a straight, sure 
stride. Her dark hair was always care- 
fully set close to her head, nor did she 
try to hide the white wings that 
threaded through it over her temples. 
“Oh, I'm not deceived about myself,” 
she had a way of explaining, “there 
never was any claim to beauty in my 
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whole make-up.” But she wasn’t plain, 
and she knew that too. 

The long silver knife connected the 
past with the present like a strong link. 
She held it a little closer now, remem- 
bering the day Martin brought it home. 
He had such funny ideas and such 
queer taste for odd things. Usually she 
just laughed them off, and he slipped 
them away out of sight. The paper 
knife had offended her good taste. 

“But, for goodness sake, Martin, it’s 
so ugly, so sinister looking. Makes me 
shudder.” They both laughed at it. 
She stopped turning the knife now and 
looked far off. “We were very happy 
then. What happened?” She could 
remember the very time it 
started—about the time she had stopped 
calling Martin “darling” because it was 
not very dignified to one in his position. 
\nd at the same time she had frowned 
on the pet name he had always called 
her, “beloved.” 

Her fingers tightened on the knife. 
She was remembering how she had se- 
cretly planned to slip it away. One of 
the children might get hold of it. 
\nd—it was an ugly, awkward-looking 
thing. 

“I like it, Julie. 
desk.” 

She left it there. When Martin spoke 
in that slow, decisive, clipped way, she 
knew he meant it, and there was no 
more fooling. That was about the time 
she was beginning to find out about 
that steel barrier that he kept hidden 
under his soft voice and easy smile— 
about the time she found out he wasn’t 
really made of molding clay. 

She had met that same barrier many 
times since in the children, especially 
in Peggy, the oldest. Twenty-three 
years old, and she not only looked like 
her father, but she was exactly like 
him. Reserved, even shy, yet with an 
inflexible, veiled depth that her mother 
had never been able to penetrate. 

She swung around in her chair and 
looked at the pictures of the three 
children, lined up before her on their 
father’s desk. Between Peggy and 
Marcella, the youngest, there was the 
smiling face of a boy in uniform. She 
shut her eyes and went down deep into 
hidden memories. Young Martin had 
been the light of her eyes, the glory of 
her days, but he had not come back. 
She opened her eyes and looked directly 
into his smiling eyes . . . “Some day, 
son, I'll understand. Some day.” 

Impatient with her own wanderings, 
she pulled the picture of the oldest 


almost 


Leave it on my 





ELIZABETH R. MADDEN has written for 
many publications, Catholic and secular. 
One of her stories was awarded first prize 
in the 1942 CPA Short Story Contest. 
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> There was a time, not too many years ago, 


when anything was likely to happen after the 
Dodgers took the field against National League 
opposition. Their screwball antics on the dia- 
Brooklyn fans became 


mond came in clusters. 
rather accustomed to it all. 


There was a cab driver parked outside Ebbets 
Field awaiting the end-of-the-game rush, and he 
called out to a fan inside the park, seated in the 


very last row. 
“What's happenin’?” 


“They’s three men on base,” the fan called. 


The driver never batted an eye. 
“Which base?” he asked. 








—Arthur Daley in the N. Y. Times 





girl over closer to her, studying it. 
Serious, Peggy was, wide-eyed, her 
mouth too large for beauty in a girl, 
but there again she was like her father, 
the gentleness of her smile and the soft- 
ness of her voice that won everyone to 
her. Perhaps no one had ever found 
out quite as well as she, how much 
strength there was back of that gentle 
voice and smile. 

And the disconcerting thing about 
Peggy was that she had so often been 
right, and always without fuss or talk 
or argument. It was not easy to admit 
it, even to herself, but she had been 
wrong sO many times in trying to make 
the child bend to her will. Then, it 
seemed right; now, her heart was often 
filled with remorse and grief at the 
memories . . . Like the time the child 
had cried for “black, shining shoes’ to 
wear on her First Communion Day. 
She had brushed her aside sharply: 

“Nonsense, Peggy, black patent 
leather slippers are not nearly as nice 
for your first communion as white 
ones.” So, white ones it had been. 

Came the first communion Sunday— 
there was a flurry in the procession as 
the children were coming in. Peggy had 
refused to walk into church. They 
could get nothing out of her, but—“I 


can’t walk in these shoes. I don’t like 
them, I don’t like them.” 
Her father had been very sympa- 


thetic: “Maybe they hurt her feet.” 

“Don’t be so ridiculous, Martin. She 
had her heart set on black, patent- 
leather slippers, and she is just being 
stubborn. Putting on an act.” 

The ugly part of it was they had 
forced her to walk, and later when they 
took the shoes off, there were two ugly 
bleeding blisters on the child’s heels. 
Later infection had set in, and there 
had been weeks of worry and near 
panic when they were afraid to face 
what might happen. Well, Peggy lived 
through it—but the memory wasn’t nice. 





But again—she still felt she had been 
right about young Tom Clancy. He 
really was a nice enough young boy, 
industrious and smart, but—well, the 
whole long line of his ancestors had 
been a bad lot. His father was a poor 
weakling, taking whatever he could get, 
however he could get it. His mother 
had done their laundry work and 
helped in the kitchen for them for 
years. 

Sure, Tommy wasn’t like that, but 
still he was a Clancy, and he could 
never get away from the fact that he 
had been born and raised down in 
Smoky Hollow. Many, many times she 
had tried to explain to Peggy that the 
barrier wasn't just that he was from 
across the tracks; it was deeper than 
that, more important than geography, 
it was blood and bone and heritage. 
The memory of Peggy's face when she 
had commanded her to see no more of 
Tommy Clancy wasn't nice to remem- 
ber. Peggy had not answered her; she 
walked out of the room—but something 
sweet and loving had gone with her, 
and that had never come back, even 
yet. 

But when Tommy went into the 
Army she breathed a sigh of relief and 
relaxed—forgetting the steel barrier 
again. She remembered it the day 
Peggy and Tommy Clancy walked in to 
her, hand in hand. They had been 
down to see their pastor, and there was 
nothing to prevent their marriage. . . . 
They loved each other, had ever since 
their young school days. They were to 
have an early morning wedding the 
day before Tommy left for overseas. 

The paper knife in her hands felt 
like an anchor, something to hold on 
to; it had been there so many years, 
seen so many things come and go... . 
She smiled suddenly now, so many 
things do come out so beautifully in 
the end. . . . Tommy was in school now, 
finishing up his law course on the GI 
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Bill of Rights. Peggy was there with 
him—little Martin was six months old, 
and they all adored him. Peggy's face 
radiated happiness. 

But somehow she had taken all of 
that in her stride until this—Marcella 
now. But Marcella was different, and 
young—so young. She sighed out loud 
and was about to turn back to the mail 
on the desk, when she saw her youngest 
daughter driving up before the house. 
She stepped out of the car and walked 
up to the door with a light, swinging 
step. The shine of her red hair in the 
sun and the way she held her head high 
and joyous sang out beauty. 

“My goodness, I'll have to get at this 
mail, or Marcella will wonder what in 
the world I the 
afternoon.” 

Before could get around and 
started, the girl was in the room with 
her. 


have done with 


she 


Hello, Mom, any mail? Any news?” 

“A letter from your father,” 
not offering it to her to read. 

“What'd he say? Anything new? You 
look like doom itself. Has the old boy 
been bawling you out?” 

Mrs. Haley felt the smile widening 
her mouth, in spite of herself. 

“Don’t be so fresh. No, there’s noth- 
ing new in it. Not much of anything.” 

“Why so sorrowful, then?” 

“I'm not sorrowful. 1 miss your 
father, that’s all. It’s, oh, there are so 
many things, I can’t explain it. So 
many times I need him.” 

The girl stopped on her way out of 
the room to rumple the perfectly set 
wave on her mother’s head. “Well, why 
don't you have some fun, now that you 
are footloose? Six months more and 
your lord and master will be back, 
cracking the whip over you again. Bet- 
ter enjoy it while you can. I'll come 
down and help you with the mail and 
get some of the bills out as soon as I 
wash my hair.” 


she said, 


SIGH of relief slipped out of her 

mouth unconsciously. “She can't 
be so set in that idea of hers and be so 
lively. I guess that’s all over. Well, I 
should have known, eighteen years hai 
to have some wild notions and flurries. 
She'll have a dozen plans before she 
settles down. By fall, she'll be ready to 
settle down to college,” but in her heart 
she wasn’t sure, and she knew it. Mar- 
cella used to tell her everything. Now, 
she told her nothing. She missed it so 
much, She remembered the many times 
she had watched her husband smiling 
at the young girl, amused at her breath- 
less eagerness about everything, chiding 
her if she tried to quiet the girl. “Let 
her talk, Julie. As long as she’s making 
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a lot of noise, she’s all right. If she 
ever stops though and closes up, better 
find out what's up.” 

Well, she had stopped making noise, 
and she had closed up, talking only 
when it was absolutely necessary. What 
she knew about .Marcella she pumped 


, out of her in a hard way. 


She should have been happy this last 
year when Marcella was graduating 
from Central High. She had plans of 
great elegance for her—but, instead of 
that, she was There 
was something wrong. ... The girl be- 
gan to be querulous, sharp, sometimes 
absent-minded, especially when she 
tried to pin her down about next year 
and the choice of a college. Down deep 
she had vague suspicions but would 
never let them come to the surface. It 
was when the girl forgot herself for a 
few moments and grew 
thusiastic before her she 
talked of music, but it was when she 
stopped go tell of the little Sister that 
taught her that she really 
bloomed a lovely glow of hap- 
piness. Yes, she had seen it coming but 
pushed it away... . 


uneasy, worried. 


and en- 
when 


alive 
eyes 


music 
into 


It had come out, though, the love 
and reverence and longing in the young 
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girl's heart for a religious life. Right 

now, she could feel the same hot ball 
begin to gather tight in her chest. The 
lump came up and choked in_ her 
throat, and the hot, blinding tears 
threatened to force their way out in spite 
of her. She loved this young daughter 
of hers with a kind of lonely, glorifying 
love that she might have felt for some- 
thing that was far beyond her vision of 
understanding. As if 


she were never 


quite able to reconcile anything so pre- 
cious as belonging to her. 


Sometimes 
even in the hours of the long 
nights, something bothered her. Per- 
haps she should have tried to talk to 
her, or maybe listened to her, even if 
she couldn’t understand. If she had, 
perhaps this hard shell that had closed 
the girl away from her might never have 
grown. She had used only a few words, 
but it had ended everything: 

“Now listen to me, Marcella Haley. 
I'll have no more of this convent talk. 
If you were older I might not interfere, 
but, in all your eighteen years, you've 
never had your rose-colored glasses 
knocked off. You see everything with 
glamour to it and never look beyond 
the surface. I won't hear another word 
about it.” 


now, 


“Won't you, Mother?” That was her 
only answer, but her eyes lost all the 
sun and laughter. She remembered 
now, oddly, thinking at that moment 
that she had never noticed how Mar- 
cella’s eyes were like blue icicles. The 
girl turned and walked out of the room. 
That was the moment the door closed 
between them. 


HE dropped the knife impatiently, 

took the pen from the inkwell, 
found a sheet of paper, and started to 
write. If she could only put down on 
the paper what she felt. 

“Martin dear:” 

She wrote, then stopped and won- 
dered why she put it that way. If she 
could only say “darling,” as she used 
to in those first letters, but, no, she was 
the one that had stopped that. She 
dropped the pen and wrote: 

“Your letter this morning made us 
all happy. It’s wonderful to think that 
you are really realizing your great 
dream. Don’t worry about us and the 
finances. We are not finding it too 
hard. The money is holding out, and 
we have gone after some of your old 
bills. You'd be surprised what we have 
done. 1 am going to make out a finan- 
cial report and send it to you later. 
Marcie and I are getting to be real 
housekeepers, and love it. We do miss 
you, dear.” 

She held the pen over the paper a 
long time, then slowly, very slowly 
wrote again: 

“I miss you, darling. 

BELOVED.” 

Her face was burning when she fin- 
ished that last line; she almost hesitated, 
then hurriedly sealed the envelope be- 
fore she could change it. Some day she 
was going to tell him how right he had 
been about Peggy and about Tom. She 
wouldn't worry him about Marcella 
now, not until she felt better. But she 
would tell him how the girls missed 
talking to him—confiding in him. She'd 
tell him how she longed for his home- 
coming, and how much they all wanted 
to let him know they loved him and 
depended on his calm goodness. . . . 

Some day, too, when they were alone, 
she'd tell him how she felt last night 
when she had seen the gleam of a man’s 
cigarette as he walked past, how she 
had really wept with loneliness, remem- 
bering how he had always walked 
around the yard at night, easing up 
with a last smoke and a bit of air be- 
fore turning in. She stared down at the 
half-empty page before her and watched 
with an uninterested eye a teardrop 
that soaked and spread into a soggy 
lump of pulp. 

“Why can’t I say it now?” 





The next day she was having lunch 
alone. There was nothing strange or 
different about that. . . . But Marcella 
had gone out early—she couldn’t help 
wonder and worry too. She was push- 
ing her chair back from the table when 
the front door slammed. She waited, 
then called: “Is that you, Marcella? I 
waited lunch for you.” 

It wasn’t Marcella. It was Tom 
Clancy. He opened his mouth to 
speak, stopped, and wet his lips. She 
met his eyes, and her lips moved almost 
without volition: 

“Marcella?” 

“Yes, she was driving out to see us. 
It’s just a little accident, may not 
amount to much. The car slipped at 
the detour around the new bridge and 
rolled over. Probably not as bad as it 
sounds. She’s in the hospital and 
Peggy's with her. She didn’t want you 
to know, but we thought we'd better 
bring you over.” 

She was shivering as if she had been 
struck by a cold blast, but her voice 
was strong and steady. “I'll be ready 
immediately.” 


N August they brought Marcella 

home and on a golden morning 
she sat in a low chair under the big 
maple, a blanket wrapped around her, 
the sun shining greenish gold and fall- 
ing in liquid patterns around her. Her 
mother came out, with a tinkling glass 
in her hand, a little tray of surprises to 
delight her, and sat down beside her. 
The smile and the warm love in her 
eyes was all Julie Haley could ever ask 
for—that she was assuring herself .. . 

“Mom, I'm awful glad I didn’t die.” 

“Well, what do you think we are? 
Wouldn't that have been a beautiful 
message to send to your poor old 
father.” That was light banter, but it 
was deep and a little shaky even with 
the smiles. 

“Yes, but, Mom, after the way I've 
been acting all summer. I knew I was 
hurting you, Mom, but I was so sorry 
for myself I wouldn’t let you see I 
knew. In fact, I guess I never did think 
much about anyone but myself, did I, 
Mom?” 

“Oh, you weren’t the only one that 
was wrong, honey. Would you like to 
talk about it now, dear? I mean, tell 
me just how you feel about it now. I'll 
listen, Marcie. It will make me happy 
to hear.” 

“Oh, Mommie, you're good. I haven’t 
changed, Mom. I never will. I’ve tried 
to think it out, because I knew I was 
worrying you, Mom—but, I would love 
to go; let me try it, anyhow. Tell me, 
Mom, if you were young and wanted 
to follow a religious life, what would 
you do?” 
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CHILD SAYING THE ROSARY 


by DOROTHY DONNELLY 


I am making for Mary a little tree 
To grow and rise and come to be 

* Where she upon her starry throne 
Sits beside God’s brighter one. 


Its slender root is in my heart, 

My words its graceful shape impart, 
Adding with each decket’s close 
Ten green leaves and a white rose. 


Mary smiles and down grace showers, 
Opening the buds to flowers; 

She takes the tree in her gracious hand 
And plants it in her lovely land. 


And now in heaven's timeless days 

The echo of my small voice stays 

And sings from the branch like a hidden bird 
A golden song of her Son, the Word. 





“What would I do, Marcella?” She 
watched the girl waiting for her answer, 
her beautiful eyes full of love and trust. 
She stopped for one moment, one long 
far-seeing moment, then she turned and 
laughed, a really sincere, big laugh. It 
was as though she had been released 
from a spell. “What would I do? You 
should know, Marcella. I'd do it.” 

She was only half through the long 
laugh when she heard a taxi rattle into 
the driveway on the other side of the 
house. She stood for a moment listen- 
ing to the loud chug of the impatient 
motor, her breath coming a little 
shorter by the second. Then she 
turned and stepped across the lawn 
to the house. She was going straight to 
the front door, but she didn't get there. 
. . . She didn’t know whether she felt 
the arms or heard the voice first, or 
whether the thrill came from that one 
beautiful word “Beloved,” whispered 
close, almost sobbed into her ear, or 
whether it was the feel of his hard arms 
around her. 

There were more words too, but she 
didn’t hear them, because her ears had 
pounding noises hammering, and her 
eyes a swift flood of unruly tears that 
were blinding her: 

“Why—oh why, dearest, didn't you 
send for me? Of all the times in the 
world I should have been with you.” 
There was more of that, and she knew 
she must listen: “I would have flown 
home, dearest, if I had known about 
Marcella’s accident. I wouldn't have 
you alone with that worry.” 

She knew she had to say something, 
and the most foolish, the most unneces- 
sary of all questions came out of her 
mouth: 

“But, darling, how did you find out?” 

“I didn’t find out until I met Tom 
Clancy down town, just as I was get- 





ting into a taxi. He told me about it 
and that she was better, but it’s you 
I'm worried about, that I'm grieving 
for. Dearest, nothing in the world 
would be worth anything to me if you 
were hurt or in trouble. Anyhow, I 
was looking for some kind of an excuse 
to come home. Julie, darling, you'll 
never know how much I missed you and 
how I found a reason for coming.” 

“Darling, I'm glad you're home, no 
matter what the reason. But, let’s go 
out to Marcella; she will be bursting a 
string.” 

After a while she came back to the 
house to start fixing the very special 
dishes her husband liked. She walked 
to the mirror and stood looking at her- 
self for a long time. She felt as if she 
had been through a long illness or 
through some dark night alone. There 
should have been some change in her 
face, but there wasn't. But, somewhere, 
she had dropped a heavy burden—a lot 
of burdens. 


HE stopped suddenly. There was 

something that wasn’t quite clear. 
A sound made her turn, Her husband 
was coming into the kitchen too. He 
stopped, cupped her face in his hand 
and lifted it upwards. “Wonder what- 
ever made me think I could get along 
without you?” he asked softly. 

“And whatever made me think I 
could get along without you too, dear- 
est,” she reassured him. “But, tell me, 
Martin, if you didn’t know Marcella 
had met with an accident, what did 
make you come home?” 

“It was the last line in your letter, 
Angel.” 

Ah, yes, it was Martin again. Martin, 
with his slow, decisive, clipped words 
that she knew meant there was no more 
fooling. 
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Criticizing the Champ 


There has been much criticism in box- 
ing circles of the recent Ezzard Charles- 
Jersey Joe Walcott struggle for the 
heavyweight championship vacated by 
Joe Louis, who incidentally took part 
in the promotion of the fight to de- 
termine his successor. 

Most of the criticism seemed to be 
along two lines. First, the Charles-Wol- 
cott battle fell far short of being sensa- 
tional and in the closing rounds actually 
bogged down. Second, Charles in win- 
ning was no Louis or Dempsey; he was 
too cautious, he could have knocked out 
Walcott but was afraid to open up. 

Perhaps these criticisms are merited, 
perhaps they are not. The point I'd 
like to make is that the bout certainly 
ran true to form. Certainly it was not 
a sensational fight, but then who said 
it would be? If you recall the fight 
stories from the time the bout was 
signed, you'll recall that almost all of 
the experts predicted that, if Walcott 
didn’t score an early knockout, the fight 
would drag after awhile and Charles 
would go on to a decision in a tame 
affair. That's what happened. Anyone 
who read the papers before the scrap 
knew what to expect and, since the 
bout ran exactly true to form, no one 
got swindled. 

As for the criticism of Charles: what 
did they want him to do? Stick his chin 
out to find out how hard Walcott could 
hit? Mind you, the boy from Cincin- 
nati was in there fighting for the great- 
est prize in pugilism, a title that can 
net its holder a million dollars. Charles 
was in there to win and he won. Criti- 
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SPORTS... 


by DON DUNPH?) 


cism of his tactics takes place alongside 
the tactics of the winning manager in 
the World Series, whose team won be- 
cause he kept intentionally walking the 
big slugger of the other team. 

Of course Charles is no Dempsey and 
he’s no Louis. But then how many 
fighters have been? As I said, Charles 
was in there to win and, if we are now 
going to start criticizing the winners, 
Lord help the losers! Suppose Charles 
had torn into Walcott pell-mell in the 
closing rounds trying for a knockout. 
Suppose he had opened up instead of 
coasting to victory and supposing Wal- 
cott, always a dangerous right-hand 
puncher, had knocked him out. (Re- 
member Walcott floored Louis twice in 
one bout and once in another). What 
would the critics then be saying? Re- 
member how they panned poor Billy 
Conn for opening up against 
when he could have coasted to victory. 
If Charles had been kayoed, he'd have 
fallen heir to the same abuse. 


Louis 


The Great John L. 

Those of you who thought the Ezzard 
Charles-Jersey Joe Walcott NBA Heavy- 
weight Championship fight in Chicago's 
Comiskey Park resembled a convention 
of powder puff manufacturers might 
be right, if you were basing your belief 
on some of the great bare-knuckle en- 
counters of days gone by. 

You just talk to an old-time boxing 
fan and don’t be surprised if he calls 
the present-day fight game a 
sport. 

He'll tell you about the pampering 
the important fighter of today receives 
from the day he signs for his next bout. 
He is watched as carefully as a mother 
watches a new-born babe. Just the right 
amount of sleep, his diet checked and 
rechecked, his training carefully super- 
vised. It’s a far cry, they contend, from 
the days before the turn of the century. 

To further his argument, he might 
tell you about the last great bare- 
knuckle fight, which took place in July 
of 1889 between John L. Sullivan and 
Jake Kilrain. 

The day before the fight, Sullivan ate 
a seven-pound sea bass, five eggs, and 
one-half dozen tomatoes for breakfast. 


“sissy” 


The Great John L. cut his lunch to a 
small steak, but stacked away three 
chickens for supper. 

The next day Sullivan fought Kilrain 
under a blazing 107-degree sun for two 
hours and sixteen minutes—seventy-five 
rounds in all. 

In those days a round ended when 
one fighter went down—if his knee or 
hand hit the canvas. It was a case of 
battering away until one or the other 
just couldn't take it any longer. 

There was no love at all lost between 
Sullivan and Kilrain. John L. hailed 
from Boston, where he had built up a 
large following with his dislike for 
training and his hammering fists. Kil- 
rai, on the other hand, was born in 
New York, but he did most of his cam- 
paigning in Boston, in Sullivan’s back- 
yard. The time naturally came when 
Kilrain fired a challenge at Sullivan. 
The Great John L. accepted—a ten- 
thousand-dollar, winner-take-all purse 
was arranged—everything seemed to be 
in readiness. 

Then trouble arose. Most Southern 
states refused to allow bare-knuckle 
fights. So, when tickets were sold for 
the fight, fans were told that they would 
be notified where the scrap would be 
held the night before. Richburg, Miss- 
issippi, was the site selected. 

Everything went along smoothly—at 
least until Sullivan and Kilrain climbed 
into the ring. It seems the local sheriff 
climbed through the ropes at the same 
time. 

Just as the man with the badge was 
set to announce that the fight had to 
be called off, he felt somebody shake 
his hand. Looking down, the sheriff saw 
a couple of one-hundred-dollar bills 
creasing his palm, so he climbed 
through the ropes again, going the other 
way, and the fight got underway. 

The first round didn’t last long—in 
fact it was over almost before it started. 
It lasted but five seconds, as Sullivan 
quickly grabbed his opponent around 
the shoulders and flung him to the 
ground. 

The longest round was the fourth— 
it lasted fifteen minutes and twenty 
seconds. Kilrain sank a right into Sul- 
livan’s stomach. John L. got his arms 
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flailing the air like a windmill. Jake 
just kept dodging, but Sullivan finally 
caught up with him. A right to the 
body, a left to the jaw, and Sullivan 
had Kilrain on the canvas. John L. 
made sure that Kilrain stayed down by 
throwing his arms around his neck and 
bouncing him down. 

Those heavy meals Sullivan had eaten 
the day before—with a lot of help from 
the blazing heat—began to take a toll 
of the Great John L. After battering 
Kilrain down again in the forty-fourth 
round, Sullivan returned to his corner 

tired and sick and anxious to get it 
over. 

From that point on it was really a 
slam-bang, knock-down, drag-out affair 
-with Sullivan doing all the knocking 
and Kilrain all the going down. In the 
forty-fifth, John L. dropped Kilrain, 
then fell on the outstretched fighter 
with both knees aimed at the stomach. 
That was the way the fight went, round 
after round. Kilrain kept hitting the 
deck as Sullivan was trying his best to 
keep Jake down for good. 

But Kilrain proved a stubborn one 
-seventy-five rounds worth of stubborn- 
ness in the final rundown. Jake came 
out round after round—and he tried 
every trick in the book. Jake would 
stand in a corner, and, when John L. 
let go with a hard one, he would duck, 
hoping Sullivan would smash his fist 
against a ring post. 

It was a hopeless case for Kilrain, 
though. John L. sent his opponent 


down in the seventy-fifth round, and, 
after he had been dragged to his corner, 
Kilrain’s seconds threw in the sponge. 
Modern fighting? Well there may be 
more skill to the present-day fight game 
—there is also more head work, more 
attention paid to defense—but the old- 
timers still let their thoughts wander 
back to “the good old days” when it 
practically was worth a man’s life to 
climb into the ring—especially against 
an opponent like John L. Sullivan. 


Softball Crisis 

Crisis has come at last to the Sports 
Stars softball team. In case you didn't 
read our article telling about the team 
in one of last year’s issues, let me say 
that the Sports Stars are an aggregation 
of sports celebrities gathered from many 
different sports. They like to play soft- 
ball, and some of them are pretty good. 
As a matter of fact, as we go to press, 
their ’49 record is 8 victories and 2 de- 
feats, which is not bad at all. 

But we started to talk about a crisis. 
It seems that two of the outstanding 
members of the team are fighters—Jake 
LaMotta and Steve Belloise. Until a 
short time ago, they were leading con- 
tenders for the middleweight title, then 
held by Marcel Cerdan of France. Jake, 
who should have gotten a title shot a 
couple of years ago but was by-passed 
because he was too good, had run into 
a slump. Belloise, however, was at the 
top of his game, and, after a slashing 
victory over Cerdan’s countryman, Rob- 





The Sports Stars softball team. Front: Clem Stroker, former Washi 


Redskins lineman; Don Dunphy; former light 


Maxie Rosenbloom; 


ball coach, Ed Jucker. Back: Manager Herb Harris; Olym 


champion, Irving Jaffee; Joe La 
Manhattan College coach, 


“Daily Mirror” sports writer, 


heavyweight champ, Slapsie 
Walter Cartier; R. 


=P 
coach of N. Y. Knic hers; 


orton; Advertising Exec., Jack Sharkey; 
Leonard Lewin; 


ace boxing referee, Ruby 


Goldstein. Belloise was in France and La Motta h. had a date with Cerdan 
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ert Villemain, and a knoc&out of J. T. 
Ross, he went over to France to fight 
Robert Stack. Cerdan was in the audi- 
ence as Belloise battered Stack into 
submission and must have been very 
impressed by the performance. So im- 
pressed, in fact, that he chose LaMotta 
as his opponent in the championship 
fight in Detroit. History was repeating 
itself, only this time Steve was getting 
the brushoff and Jake was getting the 
break. However, Cerdan didn’t prove 
too smart, for LaMotta kayoed him and 
became the new middleweight cham- 
pion. 

Now the other fellows on the Sports 
Stars are wondering what effect this will 
have on their team. They like both 
Steve and Jake, and the latter pair have 
a high regard for each other. But, after 
all, folks have feelings. LaMotta is the 
champ and Steve is the contender. Will 
it affect their softball play? The boys 
hope not. 

And to complicate things further, an- 
other Sports Star is Walter Cartier, best 
of the young middleweights who some 
day will be fighting either Steve or Jake 
or both (but not at the same time). 
Well, if things get real rough, another 
player is Ruby Goldstein, the referee. 
Maybe he can keep them apart. 


That’s Golf 


It was like a scene from a Wagnerian 
opera. The thunder rolled and the 
lightning flashed. But the hottest ball 
of fire on the Panama Golf Course last 
month was ice-cold Johnny MacMurray, 
who roared home on the wings of the 
storm to retain his Isthmian title for 
the second year. 

And it was little Jaime de la Guardia 
who applied the needed hot-foot. 

Things weren't looking so good for 
Johnny along about the fourteenth 
hole. Word trickled ahead through the 
rain, that little Jaime de la Guardia, 
playing in the following match, had 
picked up his second birdie and the 
two were all even. 

That was the spark that set Mac- 
Murray afire. He took off across the 
water-logged fairways like a barracuda, 
knocking par six ways for Sunday. He 
rolled off a birdie, a par, an eagle, and 
another birdie to finish with four threes 
and a record-smashing 283 for the 
seventy-two-hole grind. De la Guardia 
trekked home in second place with 293, 
three strokes ahead of Ralph Frank, 
the Ft. Davis pro, who picked up the 
five-hundred-dollar check for top pro 
money. 

But the guy who deserved.a prize of 

some sort was the fellow named Fidan- 
que who stayed in through a round of 
106 and still had the courage to turn 
in his card. 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Heaven in Ratio to Merit 


Do all enjoy equal happiness in heaven? Or do they 
enjoy most who merit most here on earth? What differ 
ence would there be between the reward of one who 
had given his whole life to the service of God and 
that of a deathbed penitent? Please answer by return 
mail.—J. $., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The happiness of heaven is equal for all to this extent 
only—all enjoy at least a certain minimum of beatitude, 
without which heaven would not be verified. Over and 
above that minimum, heavenly happiness is apportioned 
by the God of Justice in ratio to individual merit. Personal 
merit as a measure of reward is a dominant theme in the 
preview of heaven revealed by Him who will “render to 
every man according to his works.” 

During probation within the Church Militant, the grace 
of God is the source of our supernatural vitality. That grace 
is well likened to the “seed of heavenly glory.” Apropos of 
which the Apostle wrote a terse warning to the Corinthians: 
“Now this I say: He who soweth sparingly, shall also reap 
sparingly.” 

Obviously, a lifetime of fidelity would bespeak much 
more reward than eleventh-hour repentance. However, the 
deserts of a tardy penitent are not to be reckoned solely 
in terms of the time element; earnestness of disposition is 
a telling factor. For example, a prisoner could sanctify his 
death sentence as a supreme act of expiation to “the 
Searcher of hearts.” 

Despite the individual diversity of heavenly reward, there 
will be no discontent among the members of the Church 
Triumphant, for even the least deserving will be thoroughly 
beatified, and all will be aware of the perfectly balanced 
justice of God. 


Religious Anarchy 


A friend of mine follows no definite religion and dis- 
likes the Catholic Church as too institutionalized.— 
R. B., SALEM, MASS. 


Aside altogether from your friend’s dislike for the Catholic 
Church, he is in a bad way. Following no definite religion, 
he is a religious know-nothing. He is bereft of religious 
truth, a moral code, and an approved way of worshipping 
God. Therefore, he is spiritually destitute and very displeas- 
ing to God. 
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From the earliest pages of the Old Testament to the clos- 
ing pages of the New, it is patent that God wills religion 
to be organized with meticulous good order in the life of 
every individual and corporately among all mankind. The 
more important and difficult a purpose is of attainment, 
the more there is need for regimentation of means and 
method. This need is exemplified tragically by the uncer- 
tainties, the contradictions, and the manifold deterioration 
of non-Catholic Christian sects. 

In all probability, your friend is not hit-or-miss in the 
conduct of his business or professional affairs, in the run- 
ning of his home, or in his status as a citizen of city, state, 
and country. At times he may chafe under the red tape of 
this or that excess of bureaucracy, but such gripes would 
not add up to a sound excuse for anarchy. If your friend 
be not too prejudiced, prevail on him to read Rebuilding a 
Lost Faith, by Stoddard, and A Map of Life by Sheed. And 
pray that God may grace him with sincerity, understanding, 
and courage. A sincere soul is never hopeless. 


Humility 


I have often heard that humility is one of the most 
important virtues, but it is not listed among the seven 
cardinal virtues or the seven beatitudes. Why is that? 

—T. L., DAYTON, 0. 


In St. Matthew's Gospel, we find eight beatitudes; in St. 
Luke's Gospel, the eight are compressed within four, Catholic 
sources list four cardinal virtues—prudence, justice, fortitude, 
and temperance. Humility is an offshoot of justice and 
temperance and is a virtue whereby a person—conscious of 
his imperfections and indigence—comports himself accord- 
ingly toward God and his fellow man. By contrast, pride is 
self-inflation. 

Humility is disdained by the proud and misunderstood 
by others who mistake it for a craven attitude. Pseudo 
humility is, indeed, hangdog a la Uriah Heep in attitude, 
demeanor, and tone. But genuine humility is the hallmark 
of a soul who is truly religious-minded and religious-hearted. 
A humble person admits the truth of Christ’s admonition: 
“Without Me, you can do nothing.” Despite unique per- 
fections of body and soul, even our Divine Saviour could 
say truthfully: “Learn of Me, for I am meek and humble 
of heart,” because,-as Man, He depended upon God for 
the natural and supernatural perfections wherewith His 
human nature was endowed. 

The virtue of humility is often likened to a foundation 
stone in the edifice of religious culture, inasmuch as it 
fosters a correct and wholesome sense of dependence upon 
God who “resisteth the proud and giveth His grace to the 
humble.” (Jas. 4:6) A humble person can be magnanimous 
without danger of presumption. The basic and indispens- 
able importance of humility is emphasized by more than 
five hundred references to this virtue in both Old Testament 
and New. 


Worse than Trash 


Does the Catholic Index of Prohibited Books list the 
English version of “Short Stories of Alexander Dumas” 
(published as ten volumes in one, New York, N. Y.)? 
Even though forbidden reading, may I retain my copy? 

—B. A., NEW YORK, N. Y 


Among books so harmful as to be indicted by name, we find 
listed in the Catholic Index of Prohibited Books all the love 
stories by Dumas, Sr., and Dumas, Jr. We are not familiar 
with the content of the American edition you refer to. The 
Count of Monte Cristo is an exception to the condemned 
Dumas’ output. 
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In his foreword to one of the editions of the Index, Cardi- 
nal Merry del Val reminds us that the Church’s official 
vigilance against pernicious literature dates back to the 
time of the Apostle Paul, who prevailed upon the Ephesians 
to make a bonfire of expensive but harmful books. (Acts 
19:19) Even Henry VIII of unhappy memory, both before 
and after his apostasy, published his own “Index.” Pope Leo 
XIII declared the Catholic Index “binding on all the faith- 
ful of the universe, regardless of race or language, nation- 
ality or country, education, learning, or station in life.” 
From the many Church laws that modify stupid and suicidal 
liberty in this matter, we quote the following: Books con- 
demned by the Holy See are prohibited all over the world 
and in whatever language into which they may have been 
translated. (Canon 1396) The condemnation of a book en- 
tails the prohibition—without special permission—either to 
publish, to read, to keep, to sell, to translate, or in any way 
to pass it on to others. (1398) To conclude: You will not 
behave like a Salem “witch-hunter” if you follow the ex- 
ample of St. Paul’s Ephesians. 


Valid Though Unfruitful 


1 couple who had neither received the sacramenis nor 
attended church for many years were married in church. 
Had they died, they would not have been considered 
Catholics and would have been denied a church funeral. 
How could they be entitled to a Catholic wedding? 
—G. W., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Catholics who have become notorious as public sinners 
because of their neglect of Easter duty are penalized by 
deprivation of a church funeral. However, they are still 
considered Catholics, although so scandalous as to be un- 
worthy of burial in consecrated ground. 

It is possible—even probable—that the couple under con- 
sideration were prevailed upon, on the occasion of their 
pre-marital instructions, to resume their religious duties. 
lime may not have permitted opportunity for public good 
example that would counteract their previous scandal. But, 
assuming that their long-standing neglect was unrepented 
at the time of marriage, the sacramental contract would be 
technically valid, though unfruitful of grace and a travesty 
before God and men. 


Baptism of Desire 


In the “Sign Post” of last July, it was stated that, when 
speaking of the necessity for baptism, Christ was uncom- 
promising. How, then, can there be any way around it? 


How can baptism of desire be effective?—M. w., OWINGS 
MILLS, MD. 


Taking a long-range view of the process of human salvation, 
we see that heaven as our destiny is the ultimate objective. 
We shall be capable of enjoying heaven because of matured 
capacities, the seed of which is divine grace. Grace is the 
very life principle of the supernatural. Even the Almighty 
could not supernaturalize a soul without the endowment 
called grace. Therefore, there is no room for a substitute 
which would serve the purpose of grace. (“Human Limita- 
tions,” the “Sign Post,” May, 1948). 

How necessary any particular channel of grace may be 
depends upon the benign good pleasure of Providence. Grace 
is transfused to souls sacramentally and otherwise. The sacra- 
ments are the most reliable means of grace. Some sacraments 
are more necessary than others: baptism, indispensably so. 
However, since no channel of grace is as necessary as grace 
itself, our Divine Saviour was pleased to permit substitutes 
for the normal form of Baptism or Baptism of water. The 
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unusual forms of this sacrament are baptism of blood or 
martyrdom, and baptism of desire or perfect contrition and 
perfect love for God. The latter are not substitutes for bap- 
tism as an indispensably necessary sacrament—they are substi- 
tute forms for baptism of water. 

There is no room for doubt as to martyrdom as a means of 
personal sanctification. “He that shall lose his life for Me, 
shall find it.” According to our Divine Saviour, martyrdom is 
the supreme exemplification of heroic virtue: “Greater love 
than this no man hath, that a man lay down his life... .” In 
canonizing martyrs, the Church does not insist upon the mira- 
cles which in all other cases are deemed necessary as a token 
of divine endorsement. 

Perfect contrition for sin and perfect love for God bespeak 
one another as necessarily as two sides of one and the same 
medallion. Such perfect dispositions include a desire for 
baptism, either explicitly or at least implicitly. An instance 
of explicit desire would be that of a catechumen who would 
die without baptism of water. Implicit desire would be veri- 
fied in the case of one who, according to his lights, is disposed 
to do whatever God wills. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with all 
thy strength, and with all thy mind. This do, and thou shalt 
live.” The dispositions described above represent the utmost 
tribute that an individual, according to circumstances, can 
render to his God. By all Catholic theologians it is recognized 
as axiomatic that, to the soul who does his best, God does not 
deny grace. More precisely—God is so provident, so intent 
upon the salvation of men that, to the individual who co- 
operates with the gratuity of preliminary graces, He will— 
consistently—grant sanctifying grace. Saint Dismas, the Peni- 
tent Thief, may be cited as an outstanding example of bap- 
tism of desire. 


Divorce vs. Annulment 


Please explain the Marconi marriage annulment.—a. A., 
LAKEPORT, CALIF. 


In 1905, Marconi and Beatrice O'Brien were married before 
an Anglican minister in London. Miss O'Brien was an Epis- 
copalian. Marconi, though a baptized Catholic, was not edu- 
cated in the Faith. They obtained a civil divorce in 1924. 

In 1927, the Holy See declared the London marriage in- 
valid, an annulment which left both parties free to marry. As 
invariably happens, countless peole were confused because 
of failure to recognize the difference between divorce and 
annulment. A divorce is a legal gesture on the part of the 
civil authority whereby an existent marriage is dissolved. An 
annulment is a declaration by competent authority, whether 
civil or ecclesiastical, whereby a presumed marriage is de- 
clared to have been invalid. It is one thing to destroy genuine 
currency, quite another to recognize counterfeit. 

The basis for the decision of the Holy See was the fact that 
the Marconi-O'Brien nuptials constituted a clear-cut case of 
companionate marriage. At the instigation of the bride's 
mother, both parties to the marriage agreed explicitly to a 
trial union. Any such contingent agreement is incompatible 
with the essence of marriage vows and is fundamentally at 
variance with the natural laws as well as ecclesiastical legis- 
lation. Apropos of a conditional matrimonial consent, the 
Church's Code of Canon Law declares: Anything contrary to 
the substance of marriage renders it invalid. (Canon 1092/2) 
Similarly: If either party or both, by a positive act of the 
will, exclude any essential property of marriage, the contract 
is invalid. (Canon 1086/2) In the case under consideration, 
the dissolubility of their union was a salient condition of con- 
sent. There was no dearth of evidence, since the prenuptial 


pact was witnessed personally by many members of. the 
O’Brien family. 
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Bush 


NCE upon a time, at a 
Action Rally, all the delegates 
asked to give their 
names, and tell what groups they rep- 
resented. So, solemnly, delegate after 
delegate arose and spoke his little piece. 
“I'm from Friendship House,” 
girl said. “I represent the 
Integrity,” said another. “I'm from 
Monica House. I'm behind the 
Young Christian Workers. . . . I rep 
resent the Grail... . I'm a Christopher. 
I'm with the Christ Child move 
ment. I'm with the Catholic 
Worker. 1 belong to the Convert 
Makers of America. ... I'm with. . .” 
Down the impressive list they went 
until they got to one girl who was 
sitting rather quietly on the sidelines. 
“And you... ?” asked the chairman. 
The girl got up, visibly embarrassed. 
“Gee, I guess I don’t belong here,” she 
said. “I'm just a Catholic.” 


Catholic 


were stand up, 


one 
magazine 


This little story (lifted, unscrupulous- 
ly, from the Catholic Interracialist) de- 
lighted "my soul because my soul, of 
late, has been rather perturbed. Like 
that girl, I sit more or 
less on the sidelines: following the big- 
teague players with the aid of a score- 
board, applauding vigorously at all 
home runs, and cheering for my own 
special favorites. But it isn’t my role 
as spectator that bothers me. Not at 
all. What bothers me is that I, in the 
grandstand, don't like to see my players 
go too professional. 

When these apostles get to the point 
when they think that only the C.M.O.A. 
or the C.Y.O. or the Y.C.W. or the 
N.C.C.W. or what-initials-have-you is 
the approved way to restore all things 
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too 


“a8 = ail 
the Mulberry — 


in Christ, then they need some apostolic 
attention 
different 


themselves. Or (same tune, 
“Who takes care of 
the caretaker’s daughter while the care- 
taker’s busy taking care?” 

Maybe need a brief spell of 
sitting on the benches . . . cooling off, 
thinking things over before barg- 


lyrics): 
they 


ing onto the field again. 

From where I'm sitting (and, I admit, 
it’s easy to be mellow and tolerant when 
you're just sitting), it looks as if these 
apostles often go beyond the “Aw, this 
arguing is just good, clean, Catholic 
fun” stage. When you start drawing 
blood, it scems to me, the merriment 
is o'er. And whereas the participants 
can perhaps bind up their own wounds 
and prevent gangrene from setting in, 
what about the innocent bystander who 
listens in on the fracas? 

His illusions can plop to the side- 
walk like the pods from a shedding 
catalpa tree. Far better to sit safely 
at home and twiddle your thumbs, he 
reasons, than join up with the “wrong” 
sorority. To be a fool for Christ sounds 
good, but to risk being just a plain 
danged fool is something else again. 
But gee, he'd heard that the Pope him- 
self was strongly urging this lay apos- 
tolate business and it all sounded so 
heroic and now swell, gee. <.+. 





The zeal of the various Catholic Action 
groups, though commendable, has many short- 


‘comings, as “Just a Catholic” points out 


by LUCILE HASLEY 






“The most compelling ideal,” says 
Ed Willock in Ye Gods, “can become 
like a foolish dream once it encounters 
the vicious tongue of the wisecracker. 
Like the subway artist, the gag man 
can always crayon a mustache or an 
absurd pair of spectacles on his own 
or another man’s vision of greatness.” 

Yet to propose the obvious . . . c'est 
a dire, the crying need for more charity 
among the brethren is to invite 
the heavens to fall upon you. 

“Charity is fine,” the apostles cry in 
unison, “but compromise is a different 
kettle of fish. In the Christian life there 
can be no compromise; the road is 
straight and narrow. Naturally, we all 
want to restore all things in Christ, 
but my benighted confreres over yonder 
are beating the empty air, if not 
actually damaging the Cause.” 

Individually, these apostolic souls 
(who don’t always, alack, accurately 
represent their various groups) lift their 
confused voices like unto this: 

“One thing is certain,” states an Jn- 
tegrity editor, as if issuing a papal bull: 
“Being is more important than doing. 
You can’t radiate Christ until Christ 
is within you. You can’t give what you 
haven't got.” 

“Wait a minute, pal,” says a Father 
Keller disciple. “I know just who you're 
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looking at. So all mght, being is more 
important than doing, but where do 
you draw the line? How do you gauge 
a guy’s personal holiness? Got a ther- 
mometer? Frankly, I think your outfit 
is spiritually snobbish. To hear you 
blast off, one might think that only 
the daily communicants have an in- 
side track with God and that the good 
will of a “beginner” isn’t worth a fig 
newton. But if we all wait until we're 
ready to be canonized, before lifting 
a finger...” 

“I know, I know,” interrupts an im- 
patient liturgist. ‘Write it to your con- 
gressman, Christopher, but spare me, 
please. Personally, I put more stock in 
the Early Fathers than that Dale 
Carnegie stuff. Yes, the only solution 
is to go back to the Early Fathers. . . . 
Drink at the pure sources. .. .” 

“Tosh,” says a Jocist admirer. “How 
do the Early Fathers know what's 
needed for 1949? The Pope himself 
has told us to develop bold and daring 
techniques to suit the times. Why, look 
at those priests working in the factories 
in France! They're not urging the 
downtrodden millhands to say Com- 
pline; they're first trying to win them 
over to Christianity, not just Catholic- 
ism, by being their brother’s keeper. 
\ living wage, three meals a day, a 
decent roof over their heads. First 
things first, chum. Yes, what Catholics 
need today is to forget their own 
precious soul-polishing for a minute and 
practice plain, natural charity.” 

“Come, come,” says the apologist. 
“Aren’t you putting that charity on a 
purely material basis? The Communists 
can do as much. Soup is soup but truth 
is truth. Man doth not live by bread 
alone, and truth is the answer to. . .” 

‘No, no,” cries a N.C.C.W. delegate. 
“I know your outfit. You’d shove a 
pamphlet down a man’s throat even 
if he were starving to death. Or if he 
couldn’t even read. One can always 
spot the people you're trying to help by 
the hunted look in their eyes. Besides, 
your idea of truth is to be able to talk 
back to Maritain while I belong to the 
school of ‘I’d rather feel compunction 
than know how to define it.’ Our own 
private lives and examples (especially 
us women!) are a more powerful in- 
fluence than free soup, liturgy, apolo- 
getics, or marching in picket lines.” 


cc AS for me,” murmurs a Third 

Order postulant, piously, “I only 
came to this rally in order to announce 
our new class in Gregorian singing but, 
aside from that, 1 wash my hands of 
all this bustle and activity. I will sit in 
my corner, praising God through my 
breviary, and let the Holy Ghost do 
my work in the world.” 
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“But,” answers the Y.C.W. gal, “faith 
without works is dead. You're still very 
much in the world, friend, and per- 
fectly able-bodied, aren’t you? More- 
over, your Holy Ghost doesn’t operate 
just like incense. The Holy Ghost 
works through people, and books, and 
chance encounters. . . .” 

“You're all barking up the wrong 
tree,” announces Integrity. “Guess you 
didn’t read our last issue where we 
explained that we can’t change people 
until we change their vicious surround- 
ings. As any fool can plainly see, in- 
dustrialism is the root of all evil. We 
must return to the ways of the Middle 
Ages and bring back the craftsmen and, 
with them, man’s self-respect and in- 
tegrity and creative impulses. This de- 
humanization is simply . . .” 

“That's true,” interrupts the Grail. 
“Why, if women would only start grind- 
ing their own whole wheat flour and 
making their own cottage cheese in- 
stead of .. .” 

“Fiddle - dee - dee,” objects another. 
“Your Grail and its cottage cheese is 
all right for preparing girls for rural 
life but it’s a big laugh in the city. So 
is all that return-to-the-Middle-Ages 
stuff. No, we must take the world as 
it is, not tilt at windmills. The movies, 
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e@ A yawn may be bad manners, but 
it’s an honest opinion. 
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radio, video, etc., are good in them- 
selves but they're being perverted. We 
must turn them into true and positive 
channels of communication. We must 
go into the marketplace and get key 
positions and influence the tycoons. . . .” 
“Look, Christopher,” cries a student 
contributor to Concord, “don't you 
mean just to hop on the gravy boat 
along with those tycoons? Perhaps get 
your little kernel of truth mixed with 
all the pap now and then and perhaps 
jeopardize your own soul in the pro- 
cess? Besides, aren’t you forgetting that 
it’s too late in the day to educate the 
adults in the marketplace? The hope 
of the Church lies in its youth. We 
must train our Catholic Action college 
students to apply Catholicism to cur- 
rent problems and then. . .” 
“College?” screams the editor of 
Today. “Too late! It’s the teen-age 
group that’s in the plastic stage.” 
“Teen-age?” snorts a loyal Father 
Peyton follower. ‘““Too late! Too late! 
We must start teaching youth in the 
cradle, at mother’s knee. Now the 
Family Rosary Crusade tries . . .” 
“Yes,” pipes up a Christ Child mem- 
ber timidly, “but doesn’t the baby need 
diapers before a rosary?” 
“Hold everything!” pleads a Cana 





Conference organizer. “Before furnish- 
ing diapers, let’s worry about furnish- 
ing the babies themselves. Actually, 
everything - - and I do mean every- 
thing - - depends on the integrity of 
the family unit. Now in our Family 
Movement group we sponsor .. .” 

“Maybe,” says another prayerfully, 
“we better just leave the Catholics out 
of this. Now the C.M.O.A. is out to 
make converts. They're the ones that 
bring in the new fresh blood, and we 
can’t leave all the work to Fulton Sheen 

. and let the lukewarm and fallen- 
aways alone. Let’s win new souls for 
Christ and let the Catholic weaklings 
shift for themselves.” 


‘HE Legion of Mary says: “Not bring 

back God's lost ones? Not seek 
out the black sheep in our hospitals 
and jails and flop houses? Why, there 
is more rejoicing in Heaven o'er . . .” 

“You mean well, sister,” says /n- 
tegrity kindly, “and our hearts do bleed 
for your sheep, but I guess you didn’t 
read our issue on the new apostolate. 
To repeat, time is running short. A 
new world is being formed (by the 
way, didn’t you even read Cardinal 
Suhard’s pastoral letter? Tsk) and we 
can't let it form without us. Ergo, we 
must raise up an elect band, the new 
leaven in the loaf; concentrate on 
quality rather than quantity. Unfort- 
unately, we have only two hands and 
so we must be ruthless in not wasting 
time on the chicken feed.” 

“But,” says the Legion in tears, 
“that’s as bad as euthanasia. What's 
Stalin got that you haven't got?” 

“She's right,” says Friendship House 
stanchly. “The Mystical Body draws no 
lines. I am the Vine, you are the 
branches. Who is to say one soul is 
more precious than another? It all goes 
together, it all goes together - - this 
binding up Christ’s wounds. But if you 
ask me... well, our group, fighting 
for racial justice, is cauterizing man- 
kind’s worst sore.” 

“That's a good sideline,” admits an- 
other, but look here, folks. Aren’t we 
ignoring our most obvious answer? Our 
group, in promoting devotion to Our 
Lady of Fatima, puts all these problems 
in Our Lady's lap. The rosary is the 
weapon of the twentieth century, and 
so let us become as little children and 
do Our Lady’s simple bidding. . . .” 

“Fine, fine,” says a Ctholic Worker, 
wearily, “but Our Lady doesn’t say to 
grab up a rosary and tell the soup lines 
to scram. And isn’t an act of charity in 
His name an Ave in itself? More, we 
must be truly astonishing in our charity 
and our penance for one must not un- 
derestimate the apostolate of suffering. 
We must not help people across pol- 
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ished desks but go down to their level 
to reach out to them - - live as they 
do, suffer as they do. And Lady Poverty 
is a sweet mistress who will . . .” 

“That part is all right,” says another 
coolly, “and you probably have real 
saints in your outfit. But what about 
that dizzy pacifist angle you push? Of 
all the cockeyed, un-American. .. .” ~ 

And thus it goes, round and round 
the mulberry bush, until one is tempted 
to yell: “Js there a theologian in the 
house who can settle all this yakity-yak? 
Only a theologian, with a_ three-foot 
beard and a dozen degrees, can possibly 
serve as an adequate referee.” 

Or is it just possible, say 1 timidly 
(for my beard and degrees are con- 
spicuous by their absence), that the 
answer is very old and simple? Namely, 
the imitation of Christ. 

Christ's first apostles were certainly 
a motley crew of the washed and the 
unwashed and, in 1949 A.D., it's still 
the same old story. Yet if Christ could 
put up with them with good grace, 
why can’t we? Moreover, Christ must 
have had a good reason for selecting 
all sorts of types to reach out to all 
sorts of other types. The blatant, the 
subtle; the brash, the timid; the dream- 
ers, the realists; the glamorous, the 
plodders. 

Perhaps Christ even knew what He 
was doing when He didn’t draw up a 
practical handbook, with footnotes and 
diagrams, on “Rules and Regulations 
for the Lay Apostolate.” Instead, He 
just kept saying, “I am the Way.” Not: 
“There is only one way to draw others 
to the One Way.” 


ERSONALLY, I can just see those 

early apostles fitting into their twen- 
tieth-century grooves. Martha washing 
up the dishes in Friendship House 
kitchen while Sister Mary chats with 
Bishop Sheil in the library. Paul 
preaching from a soapbox in Times 
Square. Lazarus giving new life to the 
dead souls in a Catholic Worker flop- 
house. The “woman at the well,” with 
her so-called five husbands, becoming 
a Christopher in her Beverly Hills 
neighborhood. Nicodemus running a 
Catholic Information Center. Young 
Stephen promoting a C.Y.O. Confer- 
ence. Impatient Peter working on the 
staff of Integrity. 1 can even imagine 
Peter exclaiming, as at Thabor: “It is 
good, Lord, to be here. Let us start 
three more Catholic magazines. . . .” 

And, as before, we would find Mary, 
the Mother of God, making a home 
for John and “just being a Catholic.” 

Let the congregation arise and sing 
hymn number 82 - - in unison, if pos- 
sible - - and leave to God the awarding 
of the individual halos. 
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The Original 


Uncle Sam 


by JOHN J. DALY 


NCLE SAM, one of the most 
lovable characters in the world, 
somewhat akin to Santa Claus, came 
out of reality and yet few have the 
slightest idea of his origin. , 
Almost any old timer in Troy, New 
York, if called upon, could probably 
tell the true story of Uncle Sam, as 
it comes down through generations. 
It goes somewhat like this: 

About the year 1800, two young 
orphan boys with packs on their 
shoulders walked from New York 
City to Troy. There they started a 
brickyard on an Olympian-like tract 
called Mount Ida. 

Along with Utica, Ithaca, and Syra- 
cuse, all classically named towns, TYoy 
was just then getting its start. The 
two brothers, Ebenezer and Samuel 
Wilson, decided they'd grow with it. 

Sam Wilson was tall, thin, fish- 
bellied, and straight as a lightning 
rod. As he grew older he affected 
chin whiskers. They flowed down 
over his high point collar and stock. 
He wore his hair long. It was topped 
with a fur hat, high and fuzzy. His 
laughing blue eyes were shaded by 
black brows. A long Grecian nose 
guarded his smiling mouth. His up- 
per lip was clean shaven. 

At all times, in his deep coat-tail 
pockets, Sam Wilson carried an as- 
sortment of simple sweets and an oc- 
casional toy or two, awards for good 
boys and girls in the neighborhood. 
They began to call him Uncle Sam. 

With neither chick nor child of 
his own, and partner in a prosperous 
business, the old man could afford to 
be Uncle Sam to everybody—and 
was. 

By that time, indeed, he had be- 
come a wealthy man. He and his 
brother, Ebenezer, had done so well 
with the brickyard that they 
branched out and built a slaughter- 
house. This prospered too. 

Then came the War of 1812. 

During that war, the brothers Wil- 
son divided their interests. Ebenezer 
ran the brickyard. Sam took over the 
slaughterhouse. 

In the American fighting forces 
were frontiersmen, and they de- 
manded large shipments of meat and 
other commodities. To supply the 
fighting men, Sam Wilson joined 
forces with Elbert Anderson, a gov- 
ernment contractor. Together, they 


shipped meat and other provisions 
from Troy to various places in the 
North, wherever American soldiers 
needed food. These shipments were 
commonly marked “E. A. U.S.,” in- 
itials of Anderson and those of the 
consignee, the United States Govern- 
ment. 

At sight of these initials, the 
soldiers from Troy thought that the 
goods had been sent to them by their 
Uncle Sam—old Sam Wilson. They 
called it “Uncle Sam’s beef.” This 
expression soon caught on, others 
took it up, and soon all property be- 
longing to the United States Govern- 
ment was known as Uncle Sam’s. 

Thus began a tradition. 

The war was not long in existence 
until Samuel Wilson was made In- 
spector of Provisions for the -Army. 
It was then that he really gave his 
heart to the nation that was later to 
adopt him as its godfather. 

Uncle Sam, the shrewd and hon- 
est patriot, proved to be incorrupt- 
ible. Cheats and chiselers flourished 
in those days, as they do now. But 
they couldn’t do business with Uncle 
Sam. He had their number. 

“Turn about,” the Old Man said, 
“is fair play—and we're goin’ to 
have fair play if I’ve got to knock 
somebody’s head off.” 

Then he'd mark a parcel with the 
initials, U. S. 

The abbreviation, the initials of 
the United States—U.S.—which 
Samuel Wilson scribbled on _ provis- 
ions that had passed his rigid in- 
spection, soon became a guarantee to 
all, officers and men alike. They 
knew, when they saw U. S. there, 
everything was Okay. The same with 
business men. The simple initials, 
U. S., meant Excellence! 

So Samuel Wilson of Troy, New 
York, became Uncle Sam of the 
U.S.A. 

Eliot Gregory, one of the boys 
from Troy who had known “Uncle 
Sam” in person, since Eliot was one 
of the gang that lived on the slopes 
of Mount Ida, once had this to say 
of his hero: 

“Uncle Sam is a more lovable 
model and nobler example to hold 
up before the youth of today than 
all the mythical deities that ever dis- 
ported themselves on the original 
Mount Ida.” 
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Luke Ch’en, China’s outstanding Catholic artist, 
has depicted these scenes of the life of our Blessed 
Saviour, and His holy mother Mary, with a 
delicacy bordering on the sublime. The colors 
bringing out the details of the pictures force the 
beholder to gasp in amazement. One would almost 


The Madonna of the Clouds 
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be made to exclaim that Mr. Ch’en must have 
been inspired during his labors, such was the 
success achieved in his presentation of these 
various themes. Certainly God has blessed the 
Faith of this great artist. The Catholic Church 
can be justly proud of Mr. Ch’en. 
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The Madonna of the Blue Veil 





ways and inclined to be 

When he had finished the long 
pring day in the big bookshop up- 
he saw that his regular gray 

with a dash of red were 

rder, the tie pulled well up into 
collar. In the mirror he noticed 
the new touch of gray in his 
h and brushed it back hard, as 
though to rub it out. It was not regular. 
His face would do, he thought—clean, 
good lines, decisive. No change there. 


\ R. WEST was a bachelor, regular 
i [ his 


und tie 


He said good night all around and 
began the walk down town toward 
his rooms near Washington Square, as 
he had done every day for a good many 
y! He had sold more books today 
th inyone else in the store, he re- 


fiected, and 


to 


that was usual too. Cus- 
s found him friendly and apprais- 
ing, rather than anxious to sell, with 
t of kindly amusement in his dark 
vat betokened an attractive joint 
ire afoot. They fell in with his 
confidence in the spiciness of the affair 
and bought the book. 
In his rooms, at the end of the long 
walk, he picked up a letter or two 
ssed to Mr. Oliver West, a famili- 
rit yund only in the mail and on 
t ry roll. At the store he was known 
Mr. West, which was neat and 
He tarried a moment with the 
then made his even way to the 
ant where he dined every night, 
regularly at the same table. He hurried 
[oo many people were com- 
lately. He might muss _ his 
was slightly uncomfortable. 
od evening, Miss Brennan—ah— 
dy at my table.” He stopped at 
It was a dark moment. Miss 
1's face, round and wise, looked 
s only the Irish can look sad. 
I’m sorry, sir. They come in 
every night. That couple there, 
i had to do it. Perhaps this will be all 
3 tonight—this way, please.” 
ed him to two small tables fac- 
ing the door, abreast of each other and 
together. One of them was oc- 
by a woman. The other was the 
cant table in the room. A quick 
had sunk that into the con- 
ess of Mr. West. 
ht here,” said Miss Brennan, as 
as though she were handing 
birthday cake. “Have a good 
now!” 
ink you.” Mr. West, with half an 
ward his neighbor, whose head 
the other side of an evening 
pat sat down miserably. He pulled 
O s own evening paper and began 
to read, hard, rumpling it rather 
Shortly the two began to eat, 
ng straight ahead. 
May I trouble you for the pepper?” 
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It was a pleasant enough voice, but it 
smote Mr. West's left ear so suddenly 
that he dropped his fork. 

“Yes—yes, certainly—no trouble at 
all.” He picked up the pepper and 
salt and hastily put the two sturdy little 
lighthouses on her table. 

“Oh, just the pepper, thank you.” 
She handed back the lighthouse labeled 
salt, with something of a snap. Mr. West 
looked over, just a little. He caught 
a second’s glimpse of a face somehow 
attractive, younger, but not pretty, he 
thought, not at all. He noticed the old- 
fashioned upsweep of the hair, stray- 
ing casualy over the ears and up under 
a hat of some kind. He liked that, but 
he had to retreat fast, for she was half 





He heard her rumpling her own paper, rath 


looking too, smiling as though amused 
about him. He hid himself behind the 
paper again. What a mistake! Why had 
he looked at all? He heard her rumpl- 
ing her own paper, rather unnecessarily, 
he thought. 

The time came when Mr. West needed 
the pepper back. He waited. He would 
go without. No, he could not. For that 
dish the pepper was regular and neces. 
sary. They never seasoned it right. 

“I beg pardon, may I have the 
pepper?” He spoke courteously but dis- 
tantly 

“Certainly.” She put the lighthouse 
back on his table with a snap. 

“Thank you:” . 

Mr. West got through fast and hur- 
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ried out. It was a bad evening for him. 

When he retired, at the regular hour 
of ten o'clock, he turned out the light, 
looked at the wall alongside his bed, 
and decided it was time to call a halt 
on these mounting impositions. There 
in the dark, right above his head, was 
a square patch of glaring light, with 
dark ribs running through it like the 
bars of a jail. It had been there every 
night for a week. Across the back yard, 
at the edge of the ailanthus tree, the 
offending lamp had no top at all to 
its shade. The light slanted up and 
straight through his window, spotting 
his wall so brightly that it took him 
at least an hour to go to sleep. Mr. 
West was fed up. A woman, of course, 
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Respectfully, 
Mr. New York. 
To Miss New York 

Third floor rear 

5 West 4th Street. 

In the morning, after a little sleep 
and a lot of tossing about, he mailed 
the letter. Mr. West did not sell so 
many books that day. He was not 
amused, The customers followed suit 
and did not buy. 

In the evening, after his regular 
walk, he went ten minutes earlier to 
the restaurant, and at the rail he saw 
that every table was taken except the 
two where he had sat the night before. 
With a sigh he followed Miss Brennan 
to one of the twin tables. 

“For singles,” she said. “We have 
to do it.” 

“For singles,” murmured Mr. West. 
He pulled out of his pocket a copy of 
Mary Rose, reading as he ate, lost in 
Barrie’s whimsy and happy for a 
moment. 

With a whir of skirts a woman sat 
quickly down at the table beside him, 
ordered her dinner, and began reading 
a book. Mr. West glanced over, just 
a little, out of the farthest corner of his 
eye—Good lord, the same one. He re- 
turned to Mary Rose. 

“May I trouble you for the salt?” 
She spoke suddenly but casually, a 
little wearily. 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. West, 
startled. He plunked the salt lighthouse 


His new neighbor was disrupting the 


pleasant routine of Mr. West’s bachelor 


life. And he didn’t like the intrusion 


reading there till all hours of the 
night—the second woman, all in one 
evening. He had never seen her, but the 
vague outline under the lamp indicated 
a woman. The tree hid the 
rest. He would stop it. He up, 
turned on the light, and wrote a letter. 

4 West 5th Street 

May 15th, 1949. 
My dear Miss New York, 

I am your neighbor. Your very strong 
lamp shines through my window so 
that its dismally conventional design 
is reflected in a bright patch on the 
wall above my bed. I cannot sleep. 

Will you please throw a scarf or 
something over the top of that dreadful 
lamp? 


ailanthus 


got 


by HENRY H. CURRAN 


on her table. As he did so, he noticed 
the name of Emily Dickinson on her 
book. “Don’t you like her very much?” 
he asked, then turned red with regret. 
The last thing he had meant to do-— 
somehow it had just come out. 

“Yes, very much,” she said. “Thought. 
beauty, in so few words—living alone 
with her poetry—those lonely years.” 
Miss Philomena Wade went red in 
her turn. She looked away, then with 
sudden courage continued. “I see you 
cannot drop Mary Rose,” she said. 
“Do you like Barrie?” 

“Yes, everything he wrote, this best 
of all. I read it over and over and still 
wonder. You know, he didn’t under- 
stand himself just what it meant.” 
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“I know,” she said, then was silent. 

Mr. West had finished his dinner. 
It was time to go. “Good night,” he 
said uncertainly as he got up, looking 
at his neighbor. 

“Good night,” said Miss Wade, look- 
ing straight up at him. 

Mr. West felt strangely disturbed, all 
through the evening. He could not read. 
Taking up with strange women—what 
had he done? It was not regular. From 
time to time he would think of how 
she looked when she said good night, 
the blue eyes, the provoking lips, the 
random wisps of her light hair. “What 
is the matter with me?” he muttered 
finally. “And now that devilish light!” 
It was ten o'clock. He looked out of 
the window. There was a scarf over 
the top of the lamp. The patch of 
light on his wall had gone. But he did 
not sleep well. 

Next day, Mr. West sold still fewer 
books, and on top of that he was late 
getting to the restaurant. All the tables 
were gone but one of the two singles, 
and, as Miss Brennan very demurely 
led him there, he saw that the woman 
was already at the other single. 

\s May wore on into June, it be- 
came a coincidence, for all they could 
tell about Miss Brennan, that they often 
sat together at the two singles. Not 
every night, however. When they were 
elsewhere and apart, Mr. West dis- 
covered to his chagrin that he felt 
almost lonely. He missed the talk about 
books. That was it—the books. 


F course, it would not last. When 

July came, it was time for Mr. 
West's vacation. He packed up, neatly, 
and went early to the restaurant for 
a quick supper before the plunge into 
the abyss of the night train. He passed 
up four good tables and sat down at 
one of the twin singles. Miss Brennan 
followed, instead of leading, her eyes 
telling nothing. In ten minutes Miss 
Wade came in, passed up two good 
tables, and sat down at the other 
single. Miss Brennan just stood and 
looked the other way. 

When the long talk was over and the 
modern novelists had been well roasted, 
with complete accord even to the ex- 
ceptions, Mr. West realized that he had 
told a good deal about himself and 
had heard a good deal about Miss 
Wade. They knew each other’s tastes 
already. Now they knew their names, 
backgrounds, ancestry, especially that 
they were both pretty much alone in the 
great city, but—no addresses—not where 
they lived—oh, no—keep the barriers. 

“Well,” said Mr. West as he rose 
to go, “I'll be away for two weeks— 
vacation.” Relief, quite clearly. He felt 
so and sounded so. 
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“Oh.” It was a strange note in her 
voice, in her surprise. “Have a good 
time,” she said not very strongly. 

It took the vacation a week to go 
sour. It was no good, Mr. West was 
thinking, up in the mountains. His 
golf was bad, couldn't even keep his 
eye on the ball—lubber. The brook was 
cold. The woods were full of midges. 

The good old bookshop! He had 
unpacked, neatly, after the upper berth 
imprisonment, and reported, on time 
and tanned. The boss took him in 
like a prodigal son. He sold many 
books, walked downtown at his regular 
pace, a minute to a block, then went 
early to the restaurant, where he was 
almost effusive to Miss Brennan as he 
steered toward one of the empty singles. 

When Miss Wade came in and he 
explained about the midges driving 
him out, they fell to on the books 
and other things, and it was longer 
than they thought. 





e@ You can’t leave well enough alone 
if you don’t know well enough. 
—A. LATTIMER 
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“Well,” said Miss Wade at last, as 
she rose first to go, “I'll be away for 
two weeks—vacation.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. West, his jaw drop- 
ping. “Oh, I'm sorry,” he added, more 
quietly. “I beg pardon—have a good 
time.” She vanished. 

The patch of light from the foreign 
lamp was on the wall over Mr. West's 
bed that night—again—that woman! He 
did suddenly a thing that scared him. 
He jumped to his bureau, grabbed up 
the neckties that he always kept sorted 
so carefully in the sequence of the 
colors of the rainbow, threw them up 
in the air so that they came down 
in a heap of crazy-quilt spaghetti, and 
then sat panting. “I'm tired of being 
neat!” he almost shouted, “let the 
light shine—I don’t care—I'm free—free! 
Oh, women!” 

But he wrote a letter to Miss New 
York. “Your lamp is back again. Stop 
it.” That was all. He went out and 
posted the letter. He slept very badly. 

The patch of light was there again, 
the next night. It was there every night. 

A week later Mr. West, sitting at one 
of the twin singles, was at the end 
of his rope. The bill of fare had no 
variety at all, same as last night, every 
night—no good. The sleeping was no 
good. He couldn't sell books. “Ham 
and eggs,” he said. Then he opened 
again the only good thing in sight, 
a small blue envelope addressed to 
“Mr. New York,” with “by hand” down 
in the corner. “I’m so sorry,” it said. 


“I've been away. It must be the land. 
lady using the lamp. The scarf is on 
again.” He read it over. “That's some. 
thing,” he sighed. 






HEN he looked up, with bewilder- 

ment, almost terror. Miss Wade 
was coming straight to the other single, 
Miss Brennan following not at all. He 
rose like a jack-in-the-box. 

“Hello!” he shouted, “hello there! 
Say, but I’m glad to see you!” He 
checked, abruptly—mustn't forget him- 
self. 

“Well, here we are!” said Miss Wade, 
grinning. “How are the books?” 

“Oh, yes, the books,” said Mr. West 
absently as they shook hands across 
the singles and then sat down happily. 
“But—I thought your vacation was—two 
weeks,” he sputtered. 

“So it was,” she said carefully, “but 
—seashore—same people, same waves, 
same talk—you know. The city is better. 
I came back.” 

She opened her handbag for glasses 
to read the bill of fare. She seenied 
nervous about it. Her handkerchief 
popped out, a letter or two with it. 

Mr. West was looking at one of the 
letters. It was face up on Miss Wade's 
table and it was addressed to “Miss 
New York.” It was in his own hand- 
writing. 

As Miss Wade looked up quickly 
in the silence she saw a blue envelope 
on Mr. West's table, without a postage 
stamp. It was addressed to “Mr. New 
York” and it was in her own hand- 
writing. She kept on looking, unbeliev 
ing. 

“So you're Mr. New York,” she said 
at last. “You were very unkind.” 

“And you're Miss New York,” said 
Mr. West. “You were very—kind.” 

They sat silently, putting two and 
two together. Mr. West looked up first. 
He was facing Miss Wade now, so in- 
tently that she turned her head away. 
Then, all in a moment, he stopped being 
neat, altogether and for the first time 
in his life. He leaned over. “Miss New 
York,” he said, almost in a whisper 
and not knowing his own voice, “will 
you be—will you be—Mrs. New York?” 
He waited. “Then we could have the 
lamp—together.” He waited again, 
while the room swam about him. 

Miss Wade's head was still turned 
aside, a little more so now, and her 
face seemed to be working in a strange 
way. It was hours, days, weeks—oh, it 
was years, thought Mr. West. Then at 
last, without a word, she put her hand 
across, under the table and in his, 
warm and tight. 

And if they had looked up at that 
moment they would have seen Miss 
Brennan’s eyes smiling, dancing, as 
only Irish eyes can smile and dance. 
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by DOROTHY KLOCK 


Against the Storm 


O wondrous this day! Here at long last 
is “soap opera” which can be recom- 
mended to your ear, with a few minor 
reservations but with a general en- 
thusiasm which has never before come 
the way of any five-a-week daytime 
serial in these columns. 

Against the Storm is written by San- 
dra and Peter Michael. It is not new 
to the air waves, having had its first 
hearing several years before our entry 
into the war. At that time, through the 
medium of its characters and its story, 
Sandra Michael, who was then writing 
it alone, used her narrative to arouse 
listeners to the dangers of growing 
totalitarianism and our stake in the 
mounting political unrest in Europe. 
It was a pretty big mental mouthful 
for the busy housewife, accustomed to 
the simpler serial sorrows of operations, 
threatened divorces, and problem chil- 
dren. Sponsors came and went, unwill- 
ing to risk having their names linked 
with this fine attempt to stir the laissez- 
faire home attitudes into some vital 
thought. Against the Storm then went 
into the radio limbo, mourned by the 
critics and by those few discriminating 
listeners who are aware of the part 
radio should play in awakening social 
consciousness. 

And now happy the day on which 
the serial has returned to us. Its theme, 
still provocative of some real thinking 
on the listener’s part, has changed to 
the need for a re-evaluation of our edu- 
cational procedures with a view toward 
bringing greater fulfillment and happi- 
ness to all men. 

The scene is a university town; the 
principal characters, a professor, his 
daughter, his sympathetic old colleague, 
and his young protégé on the faculty. 
To keep the story in step with tradi- 
tional serial content, the daughter at 
present is worrying through the dif- 
ficulties of a secret marriage, and a good 
friend, a famous actress, has taken a 
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cottage near by for the summer. How- 
ever, contrary to conventional soap 
opera style, even these two females talk 
with a remarkable degree of intel- 
ligence, wit, and understanding. 

A little of the dialogue is occasionally 
contrived and bookish. But, on the 
whole, there is much to commend. The, 
narration, especially well done, sets the 
stage in novel-like fashion. The half- 
hour length of the program allows for 
fuller development of both character 
and plot than the customary fifteen- 
minute time period for serials. Most 
important of all, the listener can find 
in almost every broadcast an idea which 
will serve as an intellectual cud worth 
chewing on. Against the Storm is wel- 
most heartily. (MBS, Monday 
through Friday, 11:30-Noon, E.D.T.) 


comed 


A Fiager on Your Pulse 
All too often in the American home, 
Pop or Mom suddenly twists the radio 
or television dial to the “off” position 


and says, “Doesn't anybody do anything 


Joan Tompkins and Elliot Reid 
in “Against the Storm.” (MBS) 


about the junk they’ve got on the air 
today?” 

Somebody does do something about 
it. In fact, more and more people are 
doing something about it, because the 
advertiser wants to know whether his 
radio and television dollars are each 
bringing him one hundred cents worth 
of return in listener approval and en- 
joyment. Especially since the advent of 
large-scale telecasting is this true. Spon- 
sors are looking for scientific bases for 
the best apportionment of their ex- 
penditures for radio and television time, 
and that usually means employing the 
trained skills of men and women who 
make it their business to keep a finger 
on the public pulse and then read 
meaning into their findings. 

Here's a brief outline of how this 
is done by the Schwerin Research Cor- 
poration in New York. This outfit con- 
ducts from five to seven listener-reaction 
sessions per week in the studios of net- 
work and other stations in New York 
City. Through spot announcements on 
the air, listeners are invited to file their 
names for invitations to Radio Review 
Time, at which they will spend “an 
enjoyable two hours listening to trans- 
criptions of top radio shows (and you 
might be lucky enough to ‘sneak pre- 
view’ a show not yet on the air).” In 
addition to that last come-on, when 
the research session is held at NBC, 
each homespun critic who comes to 
take part in it is presented with a guest 
ticket for the NBC Guided Studio and 
Television Tour. 

Listeners are encouraged to ask for 
several tickets for the program review 
session and to bring their friends. When 
they arrive, each one finds a clip-board 
on his seat to which is attached a set 
of vari-colored mimeographed sheets, 
carefully planned to be impressive with- 
out being frightening. After an ap- 
propriate top-sheet of welcome followed 
by some simple instructions, Mr. Public 
is invited to give a social and economic 
picture of himself, without giving his 
name of course. The picture is painted 
by checking the appropriate category 
under such questions as these: What 
is your sex? What is your age? How 
long did you attend school? Is there a 
telephone in your home? What is your 
occupation? What is the monthly rental 
on your home or apartment? How much 
do you listen to the radio on the aver- 
age weekday? What is your favorite 
type of radio program? Is there a tele- 
vision set in your home? If so, how 
long do you watch it, on the average, 
during any one day? 

Some of these questions have un- 
doubtedly made you sit up and say, 
“What business is that of theirs?” 
There’s a legitimate basis for all the 
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A spiritual thought for the month 





OMAN is in a bad way in a 
world where men are only ani- 
mals. There is no need here for 
theoretical argument, with the tragic 
truth spread before our eyes: a crea- 
ture to be preyed on, abused, tricked, 
used, coddled for a few years, tossed 
aside like a worn-out toy. No argu- 
ment is needed, but remedy is urgent. 
Devotion to Our Lady has always 
been the immediate source of Cath- 
olic chivalry and Catholic ideals of 
womanhood. The picture of Mary is 
thus painted in every Catholic heart. 
Knowing something of Mary, the 
Catholic knows something of every 
| woman; knowing something of any 
woman, he knows something of Mary. 
She is all that every woman wants 
to be, all every man hopes to find in 
woman, all the child thinks it sees in 
its mother.Mary is the universally at- 
tractive woman. Why? 

August is the month in which we 
celebrate the royal welcome to heaven 
given to Mary in return for the pov- 
erty-striken welcome she gave God on 
earth. What kind of a welcome would 
Our Lady get if she could drop into 
a Catholic home for an extensive visit 
such as she paid Elizabeth? 

The women of the family would 
immediately see her beauty, her grace, 
the perfection of her marital love, her 
adorable Son; but these would not be 
guarantees of welcome. Indeed, Mary 
might well need some protection 
against a tinge of envy, of jealousy, 
hypercriticism; for these are things 
every woman wants and no woman 
has in all their perfection. Our Lady 
could escape that small scourging by 
other women only by that abundant, 
overflowing goodness which disarms 
all hostility; a thing made more 
easily evident to women by the al- 
most mystical appeal of ‘the suffer- 
ings of the Sorrowful Mother, the 
mother-daughter relationship, and the 
silence of the Mother of God. 

The welcome of the very little ones 
of the family would be assured on 
the obvious grounds of Our Lady's 
motherhood, for to these, a mother 
is all that is beautiful, helpful, good. 
The adolescents, boys and girls, facing 
the disillusionments of disappearing 











Cause of 
Our Joy 


by WALTER FARRELL, O.P. 


childhood, would not be so easily 
won. The challenge of Mary’s heroic 
life would be more likely to batter 
down their reticence and enable them 
to give, what they so badly want to 
give and find so difficult, a complete 
trust. Our Lady, to them, would be 
a secure confidant, an understanding 
and sympathetic depository of their 
high dreams to whom love could be 
declared without embarrassment, who 
would not smile or pity but help, an 
assured source of relief from the bur- 
dens of their confusions, their shames, 
their uncertainties. 

The men of the family would be 
caught immediately by Mary’s beauty, 
but beauty is too breathless a thing 
to be a solid foundation of attractive- 
ness; so breathless, indeed, that we 
must become accustomed to it, and 
so a little blind to it, in order to live 
with it. Perhaps Mary’s titles of 
Mother of Sorrows and Queen of 
Martyrs would not be deciding fac- 
tors; for men are so often the direct 
objects of blows themselves, as Christ 
was. Their hearts would be caught 
rather by the splendor of her purity, 
the cleanliness of her sinlessness, her 
awful closeness to God; her place’ in 
Joseph’s heart and her understanding 
welcome to sinners would embolden 
them to approach her whom reverent 
awe might put at a distance, though 
they would die to defend her. 

Mary would be a welcome visitor, 
welcomed by all the family, but for 
different reasons. But are the reasons 
so different? If it is primarily her 
goodness that opens the hearts of 
women to her, isn’t it that same good- 
ness that draws infants to her arms, 
that goodness seen in its true heroism 
that opens the hearts of the adol- 
escents, that same goodness seen in 
its truest light of sinlessness that 
brings men to her feet? Mary is 
lovable to all because she is good. 
Her goodness is a cause of our joy 
second only to the gift of the Son 


grounds, she is already a slave. If 
her goodness opens no doors in the 
hearts of any age, that age has al- 
ready lost its soul. 














questions because this is a statistical 
problem. The usual audience of three 
hundred at these sessions, if the find. 
ings are to have sound value, must 
closely match the proportions of peo- 
ple in general in the varying economic 
and social strata. Thus, the research 
corporation doing the job employs 
Statisticians who use a “sample mat” 
as the basis for judging the percentage 
of the three hundred, in each classifica- 
tion, whose opinions about the pro 
grams will be considered in the final 
rating. If, by chance, the questionnaires 
should indicate that 80 per cent of the 
group had been to college, it is obvious 
that it could not be considered a sample 
audience. The answers of only a per- 
centage of the college-bred 80 per cent 
could be used. As you can see, it all 
gets rather complicated, which is exactly 
why there have to be research organ- 
izations to do this kind of job. 

As for the actual radio or television 
review session, two half-hour programs 
are usually under fire, or possibly one 
half-hour show and two fifteen-minute 
items. They are generally shows which 
have been on the air two or three weeks 
before the session. Radio shows are lis- 
tened to by transcription, as previously 
mentioned, and television shows, viewed 
via a film copy taken from an extra 
large kinescope. (That's the tube on 
which your television picture appears 
at home.) Each critic-for-a-day is pro- 
vided with a reaction sheet for each 
program to be evaluated. 

After the program has ended, the far 
is allowed to fly in a ten-minute discus- 
sion, presided over by a well-trained 
moderator who remains impassive of 
face and impervious of manner in spite 
of the most harsh criticism or the most 
glowing praise. Another member of the 
research staff sits at the side and formu- 
lates simple questions based on the 
comments from the floor, and at the 
end of the discussion these are put to 
the group for pencil-check answers on 
another sheet under the headings “Yes 
—No opinion (don’t know)—No.” This 
seems to be one of the most valuable 
parts of the whole operation, because 
it puts to good use the audience’s reac- 
tion to its own reactions. 

As for the other side of the pulse- 
taking picture, it would take a fly on 
the wall of the inner sanctums of the 
networks, the advertising agencies, and 
the sponsors to tell that part of the 
story. The abiding question of whether 
the public is getting what it wants or 
what the powers that be think the public 
wants will probably remain without a 
definite answer to the end of recorded 
time. There’s always that alley of an 
answer up which anyone can dodge— 
what they think they want would not 
be good for them, so we give them what 
we know they should have! 
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*Van Johnson and Judy Garland (shown with S. Z. Sakall) play romantic 
leads in the nostalgic musical, “In the Good Old Summer Time” 
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by JERRY COTTER 


What Price Realism? 


The state of the motion picture industry is a parlous one 
at the present time. Loss of the foreign market, the justifiable 
apathy of the American moviegoers, the menace posed by 
the rise of television, and the general business uncertainty 
have combined to send box office receipts plummeting. 
While the industry mentors ponder the problem and 
search frantically for a solution: while Life Magazine 
sponsors a series of round-table discussions that leave the 
situation more confused than ever; and while the doctors 
prescribe such fantastic remedies as calling for an end to 
the “restrictions” of the Motion Picture Production Code 
and the production of more movies about such “realities 
of life” as cancer, insanity, or those Broadway plays dealing 
with degeneracy of one sort or the other, the crisis continues. 
Of course, Hollywood is to blame for the dilemma in 
which it finds itself. Today even the worthwhile movies 
are playing to empty seats. The average family is develop- 
ing a wall of resistance to the movies, a sort of self-imposed 
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barrier against the stereotyped trash that has been masquer- 
ading under the label of “realism.” The average person goes 
to his local movie house primarily to relax, to be enter- 
tained, to find a momentary release from whatever cares 
afflict him, or to forget the day's nervous tension. More often 
than not the exact opposite result is achieved. 

Murder, suicide, psychopathic deeds, marital infidelity, 
sadism, suggestiveness—these are the subjects being offered 
to him as entertainment. By falsely claiming to be interested 
in bringing a greater degree of realism to the screen, the 
proponents of these unsavory subjects have managed to de- 
lude those who favor greater “intellectual freedom” for the 
camera. But they have not convinced the general public. 
After being burned time and time again by misleading ad- 
vertisements, Mr. and Mrs. Moviegoer are spending their 
spare time elsewhere. 

George M. Cohan’s punch line, “Always leave ‘em laugh- 
ing when you say good-by,” holds true today more than 
ever before. If the moviemakers will arrange things so that 
the audiences feel just a bit happier or edified when leaving 
the theater, they will get those audiences back again and 
again. Realism, as it is being interpreted by Hollywood these 
days, seems to be nothing more than a permanent descent 
into the snakepit. That outlook must be altered if the public 
is to be wooed back into the fold. 

The realities of life need not be sugar-coated beyond 
recognition to serve the purpose of entertainment. By the 
same token, the minds, the morals, and the manners of 
murderers and psychopaths are not the only realities of our 
day or of history. The French producers of Monsieur Vincent 
struck a blow for genuine reality with their hard-hitting, 
yet inspiring, biography. Hollywood has done the same many 
times in the past, with pictures like The Stratton Story, 
Joan of Arc, and The Green Years, to name just a few. 

Whether the industry succeeds in repeating depends in 
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large measure on its willingness to revaluate the definition 
it has given to “reality.” The price now being paid for 
1cceptance of a false interpretation seems inordinately high. 








Reviews in Brief 


Simplicity, rather than flamboyance, is the keynote of 
SPECIAL AGENT, a semidocumentary based on California's 
famous Devereaux case. Produced on a modest budget with 
) cast of lesser lights, this is an interesting melodrama built 
around the efforts of a railroad detective to track down two 
brothers who have murdered an engineer. Main difficulty 
is the abortive attempt to create sympathy for one of the 
murderers. Aside from that script error, the story makes 
for good entertainment and, in general, is suited to the 
requirements of the family audience. (Paramount) 


















































Judy Garland and Van Johnson make a pleasant team in 
the bright, nostalgic Technicolor musical, IN THE GOOD 
OLD SUMMER TIME. Though it trods familiar story 
paths, the always-satisfying blend of sprightly songs, whole- 
some comedy, and spirited performances lift it well above 
the average level of summer entertainment. Chicago in the 
turn-of-the-century era is the setting, with the principals 
involved in a correspondence romance. Complications arise 
when the pen sweethearts discover they are fellow em- 
ployees in a music shop. Spring Byington and Buster Keaton 
are of considerable help in making this a delightful musical 
treat for everyone in the family. (M-G-M) 




































Che screen lands a frankly labeled propaganda punch at 
the Red Communist philosophy and methods in the highly 
nelodramatic THE RED MENACE. Topical, timely, and 
tense, this exposé of the Red zealots is not exactly news, but, 

one picture is worth a thousand words, then it should 
ave a telling effect. There are technical flaws in the pro- 
duction, but they are overshadowed by the importance of 
the theme and the manner in which it has been handled. 
[he Communist approach to the Negro and the Jew, the 
Party's totalitarian aims, the Kremlin plans for seizure of 
power in this country, and the Red disdain for American- 
tyle democracy and freedom are all spotlighted in a story 
that covers a considerable amount of ground. The cast, 
omposed mainly of screen newcomers, is competent and 
carefully chosen. Though this highly dramatic documentary 
has its share of defects, it does serve a laudable purpose in 
outlining the pattern of the threat imposed by our deluded, 
fanatical Communists. (Republic) 









































Clark Gable has a tailored vehicle in ANY NUMBER CAN 
PLAY and manages to make of it a passably entertaining 
idult diversion. In one of his stylized characterizations with 
all the familiar personality tricks, Gable appears as a 
zambling house operator in ‘an unnamed city where the 
roulette wheel is legalized. Though he is depicted as an 
honest operator, his teen-age son is contemptuous of his 
father’s business. The unconvincing climax finds Gable re- 
nouncing the gaming tables for a quieter existence. The 
performances of the star and Darryl Hickman as his son 
ire first rate, while Alexis Smith, Mary Astor, Frank Morgan, 
Wendell Corey, Majorie Rambeau, Audrey Totter, Barry 
Sullivan, and Lewis Stone form one of the season’s strongest 
and most effective supporting groups. Though the story 
often spreads thin, thére are enough dramatic peaks to keep 
mature audiences mildly interested. (M-G-M) 





































































Robert Mitchum’s role in THE BIG STEAL was interrupted 
for a time while the actor served his sentence on a narcotics 
charge. The backgrounds provide the most interesting mo- 
ments in this rather typical chase melodrama in which the 
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plot thread is snarled almost until the halfway mark is 
reached. Most of it was filmed in Mexico, and the authentic 
scenes are so impressive that they often detract from the 
actions of the principal characters. Strictly adult in tone, 
this average-merit thriller enlists the acting services of Wil- 
liam Bendix, Jane Greer, Patric Knowles, and silent screen 
star Ramon Novarro. (RKO-Radio) 


Edward G. Robinson has the most demanding assignment 
of his career in HOUSE OF STRANGERS, a story of 
powerful dramatic impact. He appears as an elderly Italian 
banker, whose career is in the best American Alger tradi- 
tion. Starting from a lowly East Side barbershop, he has built 
up a vast banking enterprise, but in the process he has lost 
his wife’s love and the affection of three sons. The fourth 
son, a lawyer, can do no wrong in the eyes of the tyrannical, 
domineering father. When his financial empire crashes, it 
is this son who steps in to serve a jail sentence for attempt- 
ing to bribe a juror during the father’s trial. The characters 


*Duke Williams and Robert Rockwell in a scene 
from the dramatic documentary, “The Red Menace” 


in this tense, stirring drama are exceptionally well drawn, 
though no one earns the slightest degree of audience sym- 
pathy. By implication the romance between the lawyer and 
a wealthy adventuress supplies another unsavory thread in 
a tapestry of hatred, lechery, and greed. Robinson’s work 
is outstanding, with Richard Conte, Susan Hayward, and 
Luther Adler also on the excellent side. Not a pleasant 
story, nor a relaxing motion picture, this is nonetheless im- 
pressive and of high technical quality. (20th Century-Fox) 


TAKE ONE FALSE STEP mixes comedy with melodrama 
and gives William Powell the opportunity to play amateur 
detective again. The laugh content is high as Powell at- 
tempts to extricate himself from a situation which indicates 
he has murdered a former sweetheart, who has crossed his 
path again. An airy divertissement, designed for the grown- 
up trade, this is saved from mediocrity through the polished 
characterization of its star. James Gleason has a few good 


scenes as a homicide squad detective. (Universal-Interna- 
tional) 


The Technicolor beauty of the scenic backgrounds in THE 
BIG CAT contrasts sharply with the violent action and 
savagery of the scenes in which a killer cougar is tracked 
down. Though a fight sequence between Preston Foster and 
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Forrest Tucker is expertly contrived, it is much too brutal 
and sadistic for the screen. It is unfortunate that such 
passages must mar an otherwise smoothly spun yarn with 
great appeal for the juvenile audience. Lon McCallister 
and Peggy Ann Garner are also featured in this partly 
objectionable action story. (Eagle-Lion) 


If we are to believe all we see and hear at the movies, 
CALAMITY JANE AND SAM BASS were two of the most 
sympathetic figures in American legendry. True, they robbed 
stagecoaches, Sam murdered a man, and they lived the lives 
of outlaws—but they did it all for love. He, for a wisp of 
a girl who clerked in a general store, and Calamity for love 
of Sam. The Western formula has indeed fallen to low 
estate when the unheroic actions of such characters are 
singled out for glorification. (Universal-International) 


Harold Lloyd, who was at one time Chaplin's only rival 
for top comedy honors, has revived one of his most popular 
slapstick efforts, MOVIE CRAZY. Produced in 1932, this 
farce retains its appeal for the farce fans and certainly 
should give the youngsters of today as many laughs as it 
did their fathers and mothers. The Lloyd brand of comedy 
hasn't lost its punch or flavor with the passing of the years, 
and a good many of today’s comics might benefit by imitat- 
ing his wholesome approach to the business of entertaining. 


LUST FOR GOLD is the story of a treasure hunt in the 
\rizona mountains. It is exciting, well-acted, and excellently 
photographed in sepia tone. Related via the flashback tech- 
nique, the narrative builds up suspense in the conflict be- 
tween a murderous prospector who stopped at nothing to 
secure a twenty-million-dollar gold cache and an avaricious 


Left: Clark Gable is cast in the role of a gam- * 
bling house operator in “Any Number Can Play” 


Wholesome, humorous, and performed with amiable zest, 
YOU'RE MY EVERYTHING is an outstanding summer 
attraction. A Technicolor musical with the required amount 
of song and dance sequences, it also takes time to satirize 
silent movie technique. The slight, familiar story bears some 
resemblance to the movie careers of Clara Bow and Shirley 
Temple. A rather precocious youngster, Shari Robinson, at- 
tempts the latter role. She dances well but acts in a manner 
to make you very happy if your child is not a movieland 
puppet. Dan Dailey handles his dancing and dramatic as- 
signments with skillful ease, while Anne Baxter gives an 
excellent account of herself in unfamiliar surroundings. 
Despite a lack or originality, this breezy divertissement is 
refreshing and enjoyable. It is recommended for the family. 
(20th Century-Fox) 


ROPE OF SAND is a study in violence, brutality, and lust 
that goes several steps beyond the outpost of good taste. The 
setting is the African diamond territory, where two sadistic 
officials and an equally brutal American guide battle for a 
jewel cache and a girl, who hardly qualifies for the title of 
heroine. The sympathetic interpretation accorded the 
“virtuous” half of the unholy quartette certainly violates 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the Production Code. (Para- 
mount) 
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*Dan Dailey and Shari Robinson execute some tricky 
‘dance steps in the breezy “You’re My Everything” 


woman who would stop at nothing to get it away from him. 
rhe resulting struggle, climaxed by a stirring earthquake 
scene, is dramatically effective, but not especially edifying. 
ida Lupino, Glenn Ford, William Prince, and Gig Young 
are all splendid interpreters of difficult roles in a melodrama 
that earns a partly objectionable rating. (Columbia) 


History has undergone some harrowing distortions in the 
name of art. BRIDE OF VENGEANCE, purporting to be 
the story of the Borgias, is the latest example of dramatic 
license carried to a ludicrous extreme. Unnecessary sug- 
gestiveness, incredibly poor acting, and plodding direction 
make this the sort of potion that would put the Borgias to 
shame. Paulette Goddard, John Lund, and Macdonald 
Carey handle their roles in the manner of rank amateurs 
in this dull, witless, and badly arranged charade. (Paramount) 


John Ford and Merian Cooper have turned out as obviously 
faked and artificial a thriller as we've seen in many years. 
JOSEPH YOUNG OF AFRICA is so patently ersatz and 
ludicrous that we cannot believe it will even win the support 
of the uncritical Saturday matinee set. For the sake of their 
future efforts and past good work, we won’t mention the 
actors involved in this rehash of King Kong. (RKO-Radio) 











thers Day 


Tim maintained that housekeeping could be 


a simple task if approached in a methodical, masculine 


way. And this was his chance to prove it 


by EVELYN EXCEEN McCARVILLE 


Ede O'NEILL always woke the 
hard way. At first that steady ticking 
his ears was the thunder of distant 
with its rhythmic rumble . 
ence ... rumble ... silence... 
en to his slowly waking conscious- 
s it became the staccato of a jungle 
ym-tom—thump, thump, thump, thump. 
Suddenly out of nowhere a banshee 
ieked raucously in his ear. 
The shrill sound brought him ap- 
rht in bed, hands clutching the 
blankets. He groped blindly in the 
lf-dark for the cold chrome of the 
irm clock on the pillow beside him, 
Savagely he strangled the melody, then 
iinted out of one eye at the time. 
Six o'clock. 
Recollection filled his eyes with deep 
reboding. This was it. This was The 
in which he had agreed—perforce! 
) act as sitter for all four children 
uile his wife spent the day in. Mil- 
ukee. All day. And now it was time 
his first job, feeding the baby. 
He listened for an ominous wail 
m down the hall, but the house was 
angely still. Reluctantly, he shrugged 
) his bathrobe, ran a hand through 
tousled hair, and started for the 
her bedroom. 3 
Che first gleam of light was working 
way into the children’s room through 
windowpane, and he could see the 
utline of young James Robert O'Neill’s 
curly head, peeking above the blanket. 
In the other corner of the room, 
three-year-old Pat shifted uneasily 
in his bed, murmured something in- 
articulate, then drifted off again. Over 
the little alcove off the bedroom, 
the seven-year-old twins, Mike and Tom, 
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were rolled up in two identical balls in 
the middle of their double-decker beds. 
Tim stood in the center of the room, 
looking down, tall and thin and young, 
and, though he would never admit it— 
scared. 

Three imps and one small, fragile 
scrap of humanity only three months 
removed from nothing were in his 
complete charge for the day. He ex- 
perienced a brief but violent attack of 
buck fever. 

It seemed a crime to wake the baby, 
so, padding back to his own room, 
Tim found Kay’s note pinned with a 
big brass safety pin to the pillow. 

“Tim, 1 couldn’t bear to wake you, 
you were snoring so musically. So I’m 
calling a cab and will get the 6:10. I'm 
sorry to leave like this on your day off 
and everything is a mess on Mondays, 
but I promised. I'll see Sally in the 
hospital, get the girls and their clothes, 
and be back on the 6:05 tonight, but 
don’t bother to meet us. 

“Formula’s made and in the ice box. 
Give orange juice at ten, cereal at six. 
Love, Kay. 

“P. S. You may have to wash a few 
diapers. Don’t let Tommy go near the 
tracks, especially when the streamliner’s 
due. I hid the matches in the broken 


‘piggy bank on the top cupboard shelf. 


They may deliver the prizes here for 
the St. Bernard’s PTA Bazaar. It’s rub- 
bish collection day. Don’t forget to 
feed Oh Me and Oh My. Now give 
Jimmy his bottle. K.” 

Tim sat quietly on the edge of the 
bed, slowly digesting this potpourri of 
information. Clear—as mud. Just the 
kind of a note a beloved scatterbrain 


like Kay would write, then go blithely 
off, leaving him to fit the pieces to- 
gether. : 

It wasn’t that he objected to caring 
for the children. The trouble was, 
though he was a father of four, he was 
singularly inexperienced as a_ sitter. 
Kay's mother had lived with them when 
the twins were babies. More recently, 
four years in the army had kept him 
busy in far corners of the earth. Now, 
just as he was getting used to being 
home, Kay’s sister had chosen this in- 
opportune time to have her first son, 
and Kay—by prearranged plan—had 
gone into Milwaukee to get her two 
young nieces and keep them until their 
mother’s return from the hospital. Sud- 
denly, it seemed downright incon- 
siderate, practically a conspiracy on the 
part of everyone, to force him to tele- 
scope into one day experiences which 
by right should cover years. 

Well, he’d manage somehow. He 
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would do what he had been urging 
Kay to do for years, Make Out a 
Schedule. He would Budget his Time. 
He would prove to a doubting Kay 
that you could run a house on the 
Principles of Office Procedure. He 
would Get Things Done. 

He bounded up with enthusiasm, 
hurriedly splashed some water from 
the bathroom faucet on his face to wake 
him up, raked a comb through his 
hair, and—feeling almost human now— 
tiptoed downstairs. 

The two young kittens Oh Me and 
Oh My were mewing at the basement 
door, and he let them up into the 
kitchen and out the back door. That 
duty taken care of, he decided to make 
a pot of coffee and plan his day. 

While he sipped his breakfast coffee, 
with his lips and his forehead corru- 
gated by deep concentration, he made 
out his schedule. It took a mere five 
minutes, but when it was completed 
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Jimmy cried during the whole meal, and finally Tim brought him downstairs 


he was pleased with it. Thorough. Con 

Elastic take 

all emergencies 
7 A.M. Feed 
boys. 


cise. care of 


enough to 

baby. Oatmeal for the 

Eat. Get them off to 

school. Wash dishes. Feed kit- 
tens. 

8 a.m. Straighten 
pers. 
beds. 


Wash dia- 
rubbish. Make 


house. 
Take out 


For a time it almost seemed that he 
would run out of work by nine o'clock, 
but by thinking hard he managed to 
fll up the day until the last entry. 

5 p.m. Eat. Wash dishes (it would 

never do to leave a dirty dish 
to greet Kay. That would 
counteract the effect of the 
schedule.) Meet the 6:05. Yes, 
he'd be there, with all the 
children, to show her how 


Casy it was. 


So simple if done the masculine, 
orderly way. Women frittered away too 
much time, but try to tell them that. 
Well, he'd prove it. 

At five minutes of seven, he called 
the twins, being careful again not to 
wake the baby. The boys dressed 
quietly, washed their faces, hands, and 
teeth without even being told, and 
came downstairs to breakfast. 

Afterward, Tim tried to remember 
at what precise minute everything went 
wrong, but he never could, One in- 
stant he was standing over the kitchen 
worktable squeezing orange juice into 
a row of little glasses, feeling pleased 
with the world and himself, and the 
next, the day which had begun so 
auspiciously went berserk and got com- 
pletely out of hand. 

It was a gradual infliction, beginning 
with the discovery that there was no 
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cereal. All right, bacon and eggs. He 
put the bacon on the broiler rack, the 
eggs in the frying pan, and the toast 
in the toaster, when Jimmy’s first wak- 
ing cry split the air. The hunger signal 
of the lusty male. 

Tim put the baby’s bottle in a pan 
of water to heat, and it was during the 
heating operation that he burned the 
toast. While he was discarding the 
hopelessly blackened, shinglelike square, 
Jimmy screamed again, this time a 
cloudburst of thunder and tears and 
indignation. 

Tim tested the bottle on his wrist 
as Kay always did and bounded up 
the steps, two at a time, to stop that 
bellowing. No human could possibly 
produce such sustained sound without 
bursting a lung. He stopped the scream 
at the crescendo, followed by a blissful 
but anticlimactic “glubbbbb” as the 
baby grabbed the familiar bottle. 

Between layers of sound as on an- 
other wave length, he heard Mike's 
voice from the kitchen, shouting .. . 

“Hey, dad, the stove’s smoking!” 

\nd it was. Back downstairs again, 
Tim sought to pull the hot crisps out 
of the broiler with one hand and stir 
the eggs in the frying pan with the 
other. While thus busily engaged, Tom, 
who was bringing in the milk from the 
front porch, chose that unfortunate 
moment to stumble on the threshold; 
the two bottles clanked together, slipped 
from his grasp, and a niagara of milk 
cascaded to the floor and flooded the 
hall! 

From upstairs came a new sound. 
Pat’s voice... 

“Dad, I can’t find my other blue 
sock. And my stomach aches!” 

. . . Then the front door bell rang! 

Towel in hand, he waded through 
the milk to the front door, opened it, 
and was confronted at once by two 
kittens, who promptly slipped through 
the door and between his legs into 
the hall, and by two burly men, one 
short and squat, one tall. 


E looked at the men glassily. 
“Nothing today, thanks,” he 
and started to close the door, 
meanwhile stepping back on a kitten’s 
paw. The squeal that followed, in sym- 
phony with the combined volume of 
sound from the kitchen, bedroom, and 
hall, and Tim’s own voice roaring 
“Quiet!” above the tumult, had a 
paralyzing effect on the two men. They 
stood transfixed in the doorway. 

The short man found his voice first. 
“It says here to deliver these pans and 
stuff to 124 Elm Street,” he said, ges- 
turing in the direction of a large red 
truck at the curb, laden with pots, 
pans, toasters, and assorted lares and 
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said 


penates. Somewhere in the back of 
Tim's beleaguered mind a bell rang. 
These were the prizes for the St. 
Bernard’s PTA bazaar! And he'd have 
to take them, of course. 

“Put on your hip boots and come in 
a moment,” said Tim. The men stepped 
gingerly over the kittens, broken bottles, 
and milk into the living room. The 
cacophony resumed, louder than ever. 

“Dad, where’s my breakfast?” 

“Jimmy's crying. He wants to burp.” 

“Where’s my other sock?” 

“Everybody be quiet for just a 
minute. Mike, go upstairs and give 
Jimmy his bottle if he lost it. I'll be 
up to burp him in a minute. Now about 
this sock business.” Tim went over to 
a shelf in the hall closet where Kay 
kept her mending. He rummaged a 
moment, then emerged triumphantly 
with two matching red socks. 

“Forget the blue ones,” he told Pat. 
“Wear these.” 

“Dad, the bacon . . .” 

He took the dish of half-burned 
bacon that he had set on top of the 
stove when the bell rang and put it 
on the table before the children. He 
toasted fresh pieces of bread, poured 
milk in three glasses. 


PPP PPP PPP PPP PPD PP PL 


@ One reason a dog has so many 
friends is that he wags his tail in- 
stead of his tongue. 
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For one blissful moment there was 
peace. The tall man finally dared to 
speak. 

“The pots and pans?” he called 
cryptically from the living room. “Re- 
member?” 

“Anywhere,” said Tim, wearily. “Any- 
where at all.” 

It was almost nine o'clock when he 
thought of the schedule again. It was 
still lying on the table where he had 
left it before seven o'clock. He looked 
at it dourly as he passed the table. 

Of the six items, he had at least fed 
Jimmy and everybody had eaten after 
a fashion—except himself. He suddenly 
realized he was starved. The older 
children were gone to school, the dishes 
were still in the sink, the living room 
was a shambles of pots and pans, and 
the front hall was full of milk. The 
day had begun in earnest. 

Breakfast over, he busied himself for 
an hour thereafter, with divers attempts 
to clean the house. These attempts were 
alternately half hearted, frenzied, and 
listless. In a fit of distaste for the 
whole proceedings, he got down on 
his hands and knees and cleaned up 
the milk. He straightened the living 
room as well as he could, moving the 








The sight of Pat, playing with his 
little cars on the kitchen floor, stomach. 
ache forgotten, reminded him of Jimmy, 
so he made another trip upstairs to the 
bedroom. The baby was still asleep, 
the empty bottle thrust from him. He 
hadn't been burped, and his diapers 
were wet. But he wasn't complaining, 
he was still breathing, and that’s what 
counted today. Just to get this day 
over with everyone all right was all 
Tim asked! 


pans into some corner out of the way. 


ASH dishes . . . wash diapers . .. 

make beds . . . take out rubbish 
... bath Jimmy . . . get lunch. .. . The 
chores seemed to multiply as the time 
wore on. He was two hours behind 
schedule when Pat decided to go out- 
doors, and finding his sand shovel and 
bucket took up another twenty min- 
utes. Pat spent five minutes outside and 
came back in. Ten more minutes find- 
ing his cowboy hat. 

He was still washing when he heard 
Tom and Mike slam the door at noon. 
Noon? What had happened to the morn- 
ing anyway? And there was nothing 
ready for lunch. He came up from the 
basement wearily to find Tom standing 
on a stool before the kitchen cabinet, 


looking for something on the top 
shelf. 

“What are you looking for, Bub?” 
Tom was vague. “Oh, nothing— 
much.” 


“That's a funny thing to look for.” 
But he thought no more of the incident 
until a moment later after Tom had 
gone out into the yard to play. Tim 
was opening a can of tomato soup to 
heat for lunch, when he cut his hand 
on the top of the can. Next, he dis- 
covered the pilot light on their an- 
tiquated gas stove had gone out, and 
he began a_ systematic search for 
matches. They weren't in any of the 
logical places. They weren't in his 
pockets, either. Suddenly his irritation 
knew no bounds, and, manlike, he 
sought a victim on which to vent his 
wrath. Tom hove in sight, and in- 
stantly Tim remembered Tom's pre- 
vious search and his guilty countenance. 

Their conversation was painfully 
brief. 

“What did you get from that shelf?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Let me see your pockets!” 

“There’s nothing in them—much.” 

“I'll judge that.” He wheeled the 
reluctant boy around and began empty- 
ing the usual hodgepodge from his 
pockets. A ball of string, two nails, a 
dirty piece of bubble gum, and a 
handful of matches. 

Tom watched him breathlessly, his 
eyes wide with terror. 


THE SIGN 
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It was the sight of the matches that 
did it. There was an instant when their 
glances locked, and the boy lowered his 
lashes. Tim's artificial, level-voiced self- 
control disappeared. He shook the boy, 
his eyes blazing, his body shaking with 
the tension of his own fury, aggravated 
by a whole morning of countless small 


irritations that had reached a climax. ° 


“That's what you were after, isn’t 
it?” 

“No.” 

“No? You disobey your mother and 
steal matches and now you even lie 
to me about it! What kind of a boy 
are you?” 

He was tired. He was sick of the 
whole puttery business of being house- 
wife and mother and he wished Kay 
would come home where she belonged. 
And stay there. 

“But—" 

“No buts. Hold out your hand!” He 
hit the boy's hand with his own as 
hard as he could and then gave him 
an extra spank on the seat of the 
pants, sending him half sprawling on 
the linoleum. His own palm stung. 
“That's for a boy who tells lies.” 

For the second time that day, the 
meal was a dismal affair. Mike com- 
plained about the sandwiches; Pat re- 
fused the tomato soup. Tom sat at the 
table in stony silence, his eyes down- 
cast. He ate everything—he always did 
that!—but his conversation was limited. 

Jimmy cried during the whole meal, 
and finally Tim brought him down- 
stairs. His yells tore from his throat; 
his arms were waving with frantic in- 
tensity; his legs—there seemed to be 
more than two—alternately drew up 
close to his body in a tight little knot, 
then stiffened out in rage. Tim patted 
his back Sor a minute and, as if auto- 
matic, the baby shut off the source of 
yells. There was a moment of expec- 
tant silence, then a belch of such mag- 
nitude emerged from that little stomach 
that Tim recoiled. 

“My gosh,” he thought. “He must 
have broken something that time.” 

But he was wrong. The crisis over, 
the baby was happy now. He broke 
into an enchanted sunburst of a smile. 


FTER the two older boys went to 

school, Tim dressed the two chil- 
dren to go outside and_ resolutely 
pushed the buggy around the block 
twice, until he was so tired and drowsy 
he could go no further. 

The fresh air had put Jimmy to 
sleep again, so Tim took the buggy 
into the house and left him to finish 
his nap. “And incidentally, let me 
finish mine,” he added pointedly. 

He and Pat went upstairs, crawled 
into the big, unmade bed, and almost 
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before his head hit the pillow he was 
asleep... . 

The first scream brought him back 
to Wisconsin with a jolt. Jimmy. 
Groggily he made his way downstairs 
and found the baby gazing fixedly at 
the ceiling. Apparently he had awak- 
ened to find himself alone and had 
tried out a scream for size. 

“Go back to sleep,” ordered Tim in 
disgust, and he himself lay down on 
the davenport nearby. Sleep ... ah... 

Another shriek. Again Tim bent over 
the buggy. Jimmy's eyes were glued in- 
tently, almost maliciously, on vacancy. 
He was happy now. He had spoiled 
Tim's nap. He had spoiled Pat's too. 

It was almost four o'clock before 
he became aware that Tom had not 
returned from school with Mike. He 
was not alarmed at first. All boys— 
hadn't he been one once?—dawdled on 
the way home from school. But at 
four-thirty he started asking questions. 

“Mike, where’s Tom?” 

“I don’t know.” 

‘Where did you leave him?” 

“By the tracks.” 

“Where was he going?” 

“Texas.” 

“Texas?” 

“Yes, he said he was going to hop 
the streamliner and go to Texas.” 

“But why?” 

“Because he didn’t take those matches 
this noon, and you spanked him and 
wouldn't let him explain. So he thinks 
you don't like him, and he’s going to 
run away to be a cowboy.” 

“Where is he now?” Explanations, 
apologies could come later, but Tim 





Rolling Right Along! 


A It was their first plane trip 
and the two men were enjoying 
it immensely. At St. Louis the 
plane landed and a little red 
truck sped out to refuel it. The 
same thing happened at Cleve- 
land and again at Albany. 
“This plane makes wonderful 
time,” one of the men remarked. 
“It sure does,” replied the 
other. “And that little red truck 
isn’t doing so bad, either.” 


—Joseph Moloney 











was galvanized into action by the first 
hoarse sound of the “Hiawatha” 

“Down at the tracks, I suppose. I 
told him the Hiawatha was too fast to 
hop, but he said he'd take a chance.” 

Tim was already on the run. “Come 
on,” he called. “Help me.” As they 
ran toward the tracks, he heard an 
explanation of the matches. Another 
boy in school had given them to Tom, 
and he was looking for the match box 
to put them away when Tim caught 
him. And refused to let him explain. 
Too late Tim remembered the part 
of Kay's note—“I put the matches in 
the broken piggy bank.” He had looked 
everywhere else but there. 


HE train was closer. Unreasoning 

fear swept over Tim when he 
neared the tracks. His nerves were 
just on edge, he told himself. Tom 
was all right. He wouldn't really try 
to hop a train—or would he? You never 
could tell about a seven-year-old 

He called “Tom,” choking with 
terror, and there was no answer. The 
train was closer now, just out of sight 
around the bend in the park. Tim 
stood on the highest knoll and _ his 
eyes swept up and down the track. 
Relief and fear were running neck 
and neck now. Relief that the boy was 
not on or near the track; fear that 
he might be up beyond the bend. 

He called again. “Tom. Oh, Tom!” 

“What?” 

The voice, weak and scared came 
from behind a_ near-by tree. Tim 
wheeled around and saw Tom, safe, 
emerging from behind the big red oak, 
just as the streamliner roared past fifty 
feet below. The noise of the train cut 
off all vocal communication for a min- 
ute, but relief was a paean inside of 
Tim. Suddenly he didn’t know whether 
to hug or spank the boy as he stood 
there shamefaced and afraid. His 
father’s heart came up with a mighty 
lurch in his throat and he ran to him, 
holding out his arms. 

The rest of the day was an anti- 
climax to Tim. Somehow, he went 
through the routine, got the early 
supper ready, fed Jimmy again, and 
washed the dishes. He was exhausted, 
but he stopped just once, to go in the 
dining room and tear up the schedule. 

On the way to the station he de- 
cided there were many things he under- 
stood now. Some of his pet theories 
had been knocked into a cocked hat. 
For one thing, those days in the army 
when he pictured Kay at home with 
nothing to do but cash his allotment 
checks and count ration coupons— 
that was a laugh. A mother, to be 
really on the job, must be a combina- 

(Continued on Page 62) 





THE gentleman across the table from 
Archbishop Cushing is William V. Mc- 
Carthy, who for the past twenty years 
has been active in organizing pilgrimages 
o the shrines in Rome, Lourdes, and 
to St. Anne de Beaupre in Canada. Pope 
Pius XI, of beloved memory, presented 
Mr. McCarthy with the Golden Cross of 
Merit during the last Holy Year in recog- 
\ition of his efforts in organizing the 
largest pilgrimage from the United States 
to the Eternal City. 

\ graduate and former baseball star 
it Holy Cross College, Bill has another 
vocation in life. He is the baseball coach 
it New York University and has de- 
veloped diamond talent there for over 
wenty-eight years. 

\t present, quiet, soft-spoken Bill, as 
n executive of American Express Catho- 
lice Travel League, is busy preparing for 
the many pilgrimages to Rome during 
the Holy Year of 1950. He expects to 
surpass his medal-winning effort of the 
past Holy Year, and, judging by the 
many requests for literature, he has good 
reason to hope so. 
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A PARISH outing or supper is a very enjoyable ex- 


perience when Mrs. Louise Gross is on the committee. 
Mrs. Gross, of Newark, N. J., has made a special hobby 
of cooking. Her motive, she says, was not simply to pro- 
vide delicious meals for the family but to contribute to 
the cultural training of her children. From the very be- 
ginnihg of her married life, she strove to create a digni 
fied, pleasant atmosphere at well-prepared meals which, 
she was convinced, would help increase family harmony. 

Ihe veneration of her children today is a living proof 
of her success. The world has added its plaudits too. He 
two books on cooking have been widely acclaimed 
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Massive east window of Priory 
has survived vandalism 


pilgrims 


S00 year-old pilgrimage 


Again this summer England returns to Walsingham in what may be the 


beginning of a pilgrimage back to the Old Faith that was stolen from her 


Slipper Chapel from which 
i walked 


barefoot 


by JAMES COLLINS 


CROSS stood by the roadside in 

Oxfordshire somewhere between 
Stratford-on-Avon and the university 
town which gives the county its name, 
and on the ground beside it lay 
strewn the rucksacks and paraphernalia 
of men who march. The men were 
resting in a field hard by, thirty of them, 
dressed in old army jackets, travel- 
stained slacks and jerseys, their feet pro- 
tected by great boots with the mud of 
the wet English country roads caked 
white around the soles. And, as they 
rested, a Jesuit priest talked to them 
and answered their questions. That was 
how I first met them, and the sight put 
new heart into me. I was working in 
Oxfordshire at the time, trying to stir 
up what remnants of the Faith were 
left in the hearts of the people there, 
and it had made my heart bleed. It is 
a beautiful spot—country rather like 
that of New England, but with a dis- 
tinctive atmosphere engendered by its 
history and apparent lack of develop- 
ment. The little villages still stand, as 
they have done for centuries, each a 
self-contained unit grouped round an 
exquisite little church, once Catholic 
and now Anglican; the inhabitants 
friendly enough but almost completely 
ignorant of Catholicity and gradually 
sliding into a benevolent paganism. 
There are few Catholics among them, 
and only rarely do you meet any of 
that small number who are full of 
fervor and an object lesson to their 
neighbors. It was tough going — until I 
saw that cross by the wayside. 

I drove into Buckingham, a country 
town, not very large, not anti-Catholic, 
simply semipagan and completely in- 
different; I parked in the market square 
and waited. Imagine a_ town like 
Quincy, Mass., make it English, old, 
and a-Catholic, and you have it. As I 
waited, the people chatted in the 
streets, gathered outside shops, walked 
in and out of hotels. It was all very 
normal, peaceful, slow. There was not 
much traffic, and what there was 
seemed to be merely passing through 
to other destinations. Then away in the 


distance came the sound of the Salve 


Regina. It was borne in on the wind, 


grew stronger, came closer. People 
stopped to listen. Then they came into 
sight round a bend in the road. Three 
men supported the great cross, two 
supporting the crossbeam and one 
carrying the foot; behind these three 
were four men saying the Rosary, be- 
hind them strode four travel-stained 
scarecrows walking in complete silence; 
bringing up the rear were the rest of 
the cross-bearers and forty or fifty men 
and women who had joined them in the 
meanwhile — having come in buses from 
nearby towns—and they were singing 
the Salve. As all Buckingham stood and 
stared, they set up that cross in the 
center of the marketplace, and, kneeling 
in a square around it, made the four- 
teenth station of the cross. As they 
prayed, more and more people joined 
the watching throng on the pavement, 
and one after the other fell on their 
knees with something like incredulous 
awe on their faces. When the prayer 
was finished, the leader, a great tall fel- 
low wearing an ancient beret of a para- 
chute regiment, gave an order. Three 
men put the cross on their shoulders, 
and followed this time by a great crowd 
of people they went down the streets 
of Buckingham singing the Pange 
Lingua. 

I left that place with my head high 
with pride and my heart on fire, and 
I knew then that I would go to 
Walsingham. 

There were fourteen crosses going 
through England like that. They had 
started from fourteen different places, 
each distant about two hundred miles 
from Walsingham, and they were fol- 
lowing a carefully mapped schedule de- 
signed to bring them into Walsingham 
on the eve of the feast of Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel. You will probably 
ask here: Why Walsingham? and _ the 
answer to that needs a short incursion 
into history. 


ALSINGHAM had been a fa- 
mous shrine of Our Lady when 
England was growing up. From the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century, kings, 
nobles, and commoners had trekked 
there wearing a well-defined roadway 


THE SIGN 





One of the 


fourteen Great 


Crosses arriving 


Walsingham after a portage of two hundred miles 


across the flat country from London 
and Nottingham to Walsingham, Our 
Lady had appeared there, she had asked 
for a shrine to be built; angels had 
been with her and had taken a hand in 
the designation of the shrine; a well of 
miraculous water had gushed out—the 
details were rather vague. It is now 
hard to say where the substantial truth 
lay and what had been the contribu- 
tion of legend, but it was sufficient for 
the men of the Middle Ages, and un- 
doubtedly the sweet presence of the 
Mother of God was felt there and all 
men felt at home. A priory was built, 
hostelries were provided, the shrine be- 
came more famous, fantastic treasures 
were heaped on it. Then the devotion 
of the guardians grew less, the spirit of 
the pilgrims savored less of the penance 
bound up with a pilgrimage and al- 
lowed the holiday spirit fuller play, the 
King of England lusted after another 
woman, broke with the Holy See, and, 
almost in a paroxysm of rage and hate, 
looted the shrine as he had looted the 
shrine of Our Lady of Boulogne. 

In 1538 the statue was taken from 
Walsingham, probably on the sixteenth 
of July, and on the eighteenth it was 
solemnly burned at Chelsea. The cur- 
tain fell on an era. Grass grew on the 
roads that led to Walsingham, the 
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wayside inns closed down, the great 
priory became a moss-covered ruin, the 
Slipper Chapel (where the pilgrims 
took off their shoes to walk the Holy 
Mile) was turned into a stable, and 
England began to talk about Bible 


texts, gunpowder, colonies, and coal. 


WENTY-SEVEN of 
bus 


us were in the 
rather like one of the 


can Greyhounds 


Ameri- 
that went through the 
The bus seated 
left two places vacant 
for two of our friends who had set out 
two weeks previously on the two-hun- 
dred-mile journey with the cross. We 
had chosen night travel because most 
of us could only beg one day off work, 
and the only method open, 
was to travel after the 


night to Walsingham 
twenty-nine; we 


therefore, 


day's work on 


Thursday and return late Friday night, 
arriving back on Saturday morning be- 


fore work 


were all 


commenced. 
Legionaries of 


rhe pilgrims 
Mary; two 
nights without sleep appeared to mean 
nothing to them; if anything, it made 
them more gay. I never before 
come such smiling, gentle fa- 
natics. Burning enthusiasts! A kind of 
oxyacetylene spirituality. They spent 
the night calling out for rounds of 
the Rosary like dipsomaniacs spend the 
night calling out for drinks. Between 


have 
across 


Rosaries they went into gales of laughter 
at everyone and everything. This was 
not being thoughtless or unkind. The 
seats of the coach were comfortable, but 
being straight-backed they precluded 
sleep. At five o'clock on the morning 
of the sixteenth of July, the feast of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel, we drove 
along the narrow road, one mile from 
Walsingham and stopped at the Slipper 
Chapel. 

Even at that early hour the fields 
around the Slipper Chapel were 
crowded with people. The fourteen 
crosses had arrived the night before, the 
advent of each being signalized by rock- 
ets. They had stood that night in a great 
semicircle ‘round the Slipper Chapel, 
and the men who had marched kept 
vigil. From five o'clock in the morning 
they had moved in one after the other 
every half hour, for the cross-bearers’ 
Masses. The pilgrims from the all-night 
coaches, fasting and reciting the Rosary, 
formed up behind them and followed 
them to the meadow wherein the Masses 
were being celebrated. Three Masses 
were celebrated simultaneously on three 
outdoor altars, with the silent crowd 
kneeling in the wet grass, and priests 
with huge ciboria distributing Holy 
Communion. 

After the Low Masses, the High Mass 
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at 11:30, and now the meadows were 
black with people and the air rang 
with the triumph of the Gloria in Ex- 
celsis, the majesty of the Credo, and 
then hushed into profound silence while 
the Divine Victim descended among 
the people. A short period of stirring 
and coughing, the ringing tones of the 
Our Father, the plaintive call of sheep 
from the neighboring meadows, a 
booming “Et cum spiritu. tuo,” the 
deep roar of an airplane engine above 
the clouds, the solemnity of the episco- 
pal blessing, and then the crowd was 
making for the marquee near the Slip- 
per Chapel for a short respite and a 
bite of lunch. 

Every pilgrim bore a red crusader 
cross on the left shoulder; written 
above it, the name of the place whence 
he or she came; all England was there, 
and all England looked tired and 
shabby, but happy to be so. 

The Holy Mile stretches from the 
Slipper Chapel to the ruins of the Pri- 
ory off Walsingham village. It runs at 
a slight slope, twists as all English 
country roads seem to do, is narrow as 
a car track, and seems almost out of 
place in its macadamized surface, like 
a medieval maiden wearing a modern 
beach dress. 

The mothers of England led the pro- 
cession, carrying Our Lady of Walsing- 
ham, and saying the Rosary with pas- 
sionate fervor; then the Children of 
Mary in their cloaks and veils. Every 
group was ranged ‘round a leader, usu- 
ally a priest, who led them in the 
Rosary or in one of the hymns to Our 
Lady; as every group was a separate 
unit, the effect was rather startling. It 
was like a slow-motion film of devotion 
to Mary; the rise and fall of the Hail 
Mary in the distance, then nearer, and 
then, blending with it but some dis- 
tance away and coming nearer, the 
“Hail Queen of Heaven”; as that was 
passing, the sound of the Little Office 
in the distance—and so on for two 
hours, while the procession passed. 


HE French contingent was there 

with a statue of Our Lady of Bou- 
logne, come back as though to show the 
vileness of Henry VIII was forgiven. As 
they marched, they sang a martial 
hymn in their native tongue, and a 
French flag preceded them, held very 
proudly. Then the cross carriers came 
down the road, slowly, painfully. No 
hymns were sung and those who lined 
the way dropped on their knees. One 
man carried each cross, for a short in- 
terval only, a friend behind supporting 
the foot of the cross. The men were 
barefoot; and it was not a pretty sight 
because their feet were raw and swol- 
len, bandaged and patched and lacer- 
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ated under the patching. Their faces 
were lined with fatigue, their clothes 
white with dust, their pace was slow 
and halting. It was Christ walking the 
earth, Christ on the way to Calvary, 
making expiation for the sins of 
England, making expiation for the sins 
of the world. The Mother of God, Our 
Lady of Walsingham standing by the 
Cross of Christ. People wept as they 
passed. 

The Cardinal followed the crosses 
and then came the ordinary pilgrims, 
seven abreast, the majority with their 
shoes and stockings slung over their 
shoulders, singing and saying the Ro- 
sary. So they slowly wound their way 
into the village of Walsingham. 

There are very few Catholics living 
in Walsingham. The majority of the 
inhabitants are Church of England. 
They stood on the sidewalk and gaped 
with astonishment. Thousands of pil- 
grims, massed in the streets, waiting to 
pass under the medieval archway to the 
Priory grounds, were singing Ave, Ave, 
Maria as the people sing it at Lourdes. 
The whole street was kneeling as the 
Blessed Sacrament passed through the 
midst of them and into the Priory 
grounds. 

The grounds were a vast amphi- 
theater of greensward backed by tall 
trees. At the far end the majestic ruin 
of the old east window soared into the 
sky. Underneath the east window stood 
an outdoor altar of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and the sick were ranged in 
front of it. “Lord that I may see,” 
“Lord that I may walk,” “Jesus, I love 





Silent Protest 


A Grace and Edna are the 
names of a pair of twins who 
live in Waterbury, Conn. Every 
evening, these little ones kneel 
at their mother’s knee to recite 
their prayers. For two or three 
nights, Edna refused to say the 
“Hail Mary.” When her mother 
finally asked the reason, little 
Edna answered: 

“Well, every night we say 
‘Hail Mary, full of Grace,” but 
we never say ‘Hail Mary, full of 
Edna.’ ” 

—(Mrs.) Katherine Gallagher 
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Thee.” The invocations, carried by a 
powertul microphone, rang out in the 
afternoon air. The glade was black 
with people. They broke into the 
Tantum Ergo, and then, the Blessing, 
over the kneeling thousands. 


OR the day pilgrims it was over, 

They made their way back to the 
buses and trains, jostling, moving pain- 
fully, slowly through the old archway 
and down the narrow streets. But 
for the cross-bearers and those who 
could remain, there still was the return 
to the Slipper Chapel. They bore the 
fourteen crosses back along the Holy 
Mile, making the Stations at appointed 
places, set the crosses in a semicircle 
round. the meadow by the Slipper 
Chapel, and ended the day with Com- 
pline, chanted in community by men 
who had learned it group by group 
throughout the preceding fortnight. 
They retired to the tents utterly ex- 
hausted. Meanwhile the vast bulk of 
the pilgrims were driving through the 
night back to the places whence they 
came. A great moon rose up over sleep- 
ing Walsingham, and _ searchlights 
stabbed up into the starlit sky, lighting 
the way to American bombers flying in 
squadrons to nearby airfields. It seemed 
to those who saw and listened that 
peace was far from the hearts of men; 
but who could say that this day* had 
been in vain? 

There is a saying here that when 
England returns to Walsingham, Eng- 
land will return to the Mass. That is 
the vision splendid. The vision broad- 
ens--Canada, Australia, Africa, Malaya, 
New Zealand—it would be an affair of 
incalculable importance. This little 
island has far-reaching tentacles, and 
her prestige is still high in the world 
of civilized man. What is the meaning 
of this tremendous upsurge of devotion 
to the Mother of God? This phenome- 
non that began at Lourdes, received 
fresh impulse from Fatima, that gathers 
families in increasing numbers ‘round 
the dying embers of the home fire for 
the family Rosary, that inspired the 
dynamism of the Legion of Mary, that 
sent all England on penitential pilgrim- 
age to Walsingham? What is the sig- 
nificance of the coincidence of dates 
that I have mentioned and of this 
event fortuitously destined to fall on 
the feast of Our Lady of Mount Car- 
mel, the Lady of Fatima? Does it not 
seem that the days are at hand when 
the prophecy of the Protevangelion is 
to be more than ever strikingly fulfilled 
that one, fair as the moon and terrible 
as an army set in battle array, will 
crush the head of the serpent even 
though he lie, ever so cunningly, in 
wait for her heel? 


THE SIGN 
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Catholic Schools Reactionary? 

LAST YEAR about this time of year I read in the letters de- 
partment of America one on Catholic education which set 
me thinking, and I am still thinking about it and still not 
certain which side of the Catholic educational fence I am 
on. The writer said he was always reading reports from 
Catholic dioceses regarding schools, and the reports were 
always full of accounts of new buildings erected, amount of 
property owned, the boast that certain parochial schools were 
bigger than any in the state, that cafeterias have hot lunches 
as good as those in public schools or better, that the foot 
ball teams won the championship that season. 

But what the letter writer wanted to read about was the 
teaching, and especially the teaching of the Church on 
social justice. Was that being explained or was Christ the 
Carpenter played down? Were Catholic schools not turning 
out each year reactionaries who were really in conflict with 
those to whom the social teaching of the Church is one of 
the most important pieces of knowledge for such schools 
to teach? 

In other words, he was evidently saving what Pius X said 
when certain Frenchmen wanted him to go part way with 
the government, at that time bent on ruling the Church 
completely. Some Catholics, he said, seemed to be thinking 
always of the goods of the Church but never of her good. 

In the West last winter I was mightily impressed with 
what I saw in Catholic schools, with my brief glimpse of 
the Bishop Sheil labor college, with a girls’ high school 
where more intelligent material went into a school paper 
than | have seen in many magazines for grownups, with 
the talks I had with young people from Catholic academies 
and colleges. And yet, there too, more than one lay teac her 
bemoaned the fact that in Catholic schools the teaching, 
including that of religion, was so antiquated and narrow 
that they were going back to public school work. 


Or Maybe Progressire? 

I HAVE BEFORE ME a series of notes for an article from a 
lay teacher in the East who says she is not in any way 
unmindful of the tireless devotion of parochial school 
teachers nor scornful of their results. Their good will and 
devotion cannot be challenged; what is lacking is an open- 
minded and more receptive attitude toward modern educa- 
tional thought. In regard to some of our convent schools 
especially, she objects to the “old-fashioned teaching meth- 
ods, lack of equipment due to lack of interest in project 
work, defective guidance system, narrow program, lack of 
training in self-government and moral responsibility.” Also 
she objects to regimented teaching. She realizes that respect 
for given authority must be part of a Christian education 
but thinks that it is not enough if children are to take a 
full share when they grow up; that they must be taught to 
think independently. “If our schools are little dictatorships,” 
she says, “models of totalitarian government, how are we 
going to train our children in the principles of democracy?” 

She has both studied and taught in Catholic schools and 
talked with graduates and also with parents—“torn between 
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their loyalty to the Church and their desire to have their 
children get the best in modern education.” And she says 
the best Catholic school she has found is one in a poor part 
of a large city, a parochial school where individual attention 
was given each child and where while one group recited 
another worked by itself. The Sisters in charge will not call 
it a progressive school but say they have sifted the progres- 
sive theories of education and have kept what they found 
useful and consistent with Catholic teaching. 

This series of notes for an article were given me by a 
priest interested in Catholic education and they were en- 
dorsed by a letter enclosed with it from another educational 
person. The latter lists, to bolster up the first woman's re- 
marks, an article in America several years ago entitled, “The 
Pastor Looks at His School.” 1 have not read this, but I sug- 
gest it to those of my readers who may not agree with the 
remarks quoted above. Also there is suggested a book pub- 
lished by Catholic University called Better Men for Better 
Times. This, runs the letter, would be “an antidote for the 
deplorable conditions the writer describes in her manuscript 
—or at least it would make her less lonely in her convictions.” 

I wonder how right these people are and how wrong. Is 
this true generally or merely locally? Does it depend on the 
teachers or the system? 


Makes Me Seasick” 
AND YET, even after reading the pessimistic words quoted 
above, especially in regard to social teaching, and reflecting 
that they are right, | wonder which is worse: a narrow 
teaching that still has God in its center or the wide teach- 
ing that is entirely godless. In the Saturday Review, Irwin 
Edman wrote of his class in Introductory Philosophy, won- 
dering what they had learned there. He had presented clas- 
sical philosophies “with almost aseptic detachment,” but he 
says the students are sharp and they did learn his own 
leanings: “toward a basic human orthodoxy as contrasted 
with the orthodoxies of the churches.” That hardly seems 
aseptic detachment, does it? Various boys spoke their 
thoughts on the last day of the term, one an “Irish Catholic 
boy who had come a long way that year, for he had man- 
aged to keep his faith out of it for the most part.” Now 
he wondered aloud which of the philosophies Dr. Edman 
had made so real was the truth. “It makes me seasick,” he 
said, and I thought it a good summing up of such a course. 

I wonder if perhaps even the narrower methods of teach- 
ing in a Catholic school may not be better than this truly 
devilish method of taking away faith, a teaching which tells 
young people, as Dr. Edman boasts of doing, that “science 
is still young in comparison with the long tradition of 
superstition, mythology, and folly.” 

I do not subscribe to a too rigid mental discipline which 
no doubt goes on in some Catholic schools; I hope it will 
alter in all as it has in some. But until then I shall incline 
generally to a narrow teaching where the students don't 
have to keep their faith out of it rather than to the wide 
undisciplined school with no faith at all. 








AVOCATION: 


OTION picture stardom is often 
more than just a career. It be- 
comes a way of life that saps moral 
strength and distorts a sense of values. 
With its emphasis on glamour and arti- 
ficiality, it rarely permits a normal, bal- 
anced private life. 

Hollywood’s Catholic stars have been 
compared to the circus tightrope artist 
who wends his wary way across an 
arena. Those who do manage to retain 
an off-screen dignity and clear vision 
rate some special award for persever- 
ance and spirit. Never an easy task in 
any profession, swimming against the 
tide in Hollywood calls for endurance, 
grit, and the ability to maintain a bal- 
ance in the face of tremendous odds. 
Loretta Young Lewis, with twenty years 
of stardom behind her, has managed to 
remain unaffected by the turmoil. 

Few of the Hollywood clichés apply 
in her case, and none of its affectations. 
\ sincerely pleasant and friendly per- 
son, she has deftly and diligently man- 
euvered her career into the position of 
an avocation, yet consistently improved 
her acting to the point where she is 
rated among the screen’s top dramatic 
stars. 

“The only fault I find with acting,” 
she says, “is that it keeps me away 
from home so much of the time.” 
Home, in this case, is where the heart 
is, also her husband, radio executive 
Tom Lewis, and three children. Their 
sons, Christopher and Pete, are five and 
four, while adopted daughter Judy is 
thirteen. Until she was ten, Judy had 
never seen a motion picture nor real- 
ized that her mother was a star. 

The fan-magazine readers have not 
yet seen photographs of the Lewis chil- 
dren, and there is little likelihood that 
they will. Co-operative with the press 
and public in every reasonable way, 
the Lewises are adamant in their re- 
fusal to publicize their children. Lor- 
etta feels that “when you focus the 
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public spotlight on your home life you 
destroy its privacy.” 

Miss Young’s current screen appear- 
ance is as Sister Margaret in Come to 
the Stable, an original story by Clare 
Boothe Luce. It is based on the experi- 
ences of the zealous Benedictine nuns 
who have established a cloister at Beth- 
lehem, Connecticut (THE SicNn, Janu- 
ary,. 1949) in the face of almost insur- 
mountable obstacles. 

To the casual moviegoer who recalls 
her in a series of stereotyped glamour 
roles, this may seem like typical Holly- 
wood miscasting. Those who have 
noted the increasing emotional power 
of her performances in recent years, as 
well as private-life acquaintances, see 
nothing incongruous in this change of 
style. As were her recent character- 
izations in such varied and demanding 
roles as The Farmer's Daughter, Rachel 
and the Stranger, The Bishop's Wife, 
and The Accused, her portrayal of 
Sister Margaret is dramatically effective. 
She brings to the role- the necessary 
sympathetic understanding which many 
other actresses lack. 

Winning the annual Academy Award 
is a movieland event of incomparable 
importance, on a par with knighthood 
or the Nobel Prize. It is the summa 
cum laude of the industry and is said 
to be worth one million dollars in con- 
tract value. Though in the running 
for the 1947 award by virtue of her 
splendid portrayal of the Swedish maid 
in The Farmer's Daughter, Loretta was 
not considered a too serious threat to 
the chances of her close friend, Rosa- 
lind Russell. 

When the surprising announcement 
was made, she accepted the honor with 
characteristic modesty and a sincere 
concern for the shattered hopes of Miss 
Russell. After two decades of hard 
work, often while in poor health, this 
tribute by her co-workers was doubly 


gratifying. 


Loretta Yoang has successfully blended so ‘ 


Catholicism with the movie lots 


by JERRY COTTER 








We are indebted to Louella Pa 
for telling us what happened im 
diately after the Award cere 
Acting with the intelligence and ¢ 
sistency for which she is noted, 
Young went ahead with her plans 
making an annual retreat at a Lp 
Angeles convent. While agents, com 
tracts, and publicity waited, she disap 
peared into the quiet security of the 
convent to spend several days in prayer 
and meditation. 

































































Her theories about Hollywood and 
screen success have evolved from a long ass : 
association with a complex industry. The | 
She was reared in the atmosphere d@ 4. | 
moviemaking, and its glamour holé suppl 
little lure for her. At five she was romp sation 
ing on sets between takes, at fourteen “M 
a star playing mature roles. “There i plete 
good and evil here, just as anywhere hilo 
else. Wherever you are you've simply a ‘ 
got to work for what you get,” she says§  y, 

The unique record she has carved, inf 4... 
a field where popularity is a fleeting... 
thing at best, indicates that it is more. 4: 
than mere beauty, glamour, or super Peyt 
ficial ability that has kept her in the W 
top brackets for such a long term. Pos Holl 
sibly it’s because she hasn't lost sight jo, 
of the fundamentals or acquired the ® ¢,,, 
flamboyance that many of her comg@ ¢,, 
temporaries find necessary or desirable. vw 

Her popularity with fellow workes# 











is high. She makes it a point to respect 







































































both the rights and the opportunities o 
of lesser players in her pictures. One © 1 
actress, who has appeared with her im wr" 
several films, recently told this writer: hin 
“Loretta Young is a rarity in Holly ior 
wood for several reasons. She is never : 
too busy nor too important to give even the 
the bit players a chance. Nor does she Te 
do it grudgingly. She seems sincerely a 
interested in helping others make the i 
grade.” ase 

A more explicit example of that ad | 
mirable quality is the assistance she ae 
gave her colored maid, who revealed 4 Cr 
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remarkable singing voice. Loretta ar- 
ranged a radio debut for her and a 
scholarship at a Western University. 
The girl's future is in her own hands, 
but the all-important first step was 
supplied as part of a movie star’s appli- 
cation of her Faith to everyday activity. 

“My religion governs my life com- 
pletely,” Loretta says in discussing her 
philosophy of life. Then proceeds to 
be very un-movie-star-ish by living up 
to her statément. Interested in many 
charities, she is currently devoting a 
considerable amount of her time to the 
radio crusade being led by Father 
Peyton. 

When “Father Pat” first arrived in 
Hollywood, he was unfamiliar with the 
industry and its personalities. The Bing 
Crosbys, Irene Dunnes, Loretta Youngs, 
Charles Boyers, and Dennis Days were 
merely names to him. But he soon dis- 
covered that the Lewises, Loretta and 
Tom, were people who would not only 
offer their own services, but rally others 
to the cause. They've given unstintingly 
of their time and energies in helping 
him make The Family Hour so very 
successful. 

Three-time winner of a citation by 
the American Institute of Voice 
Teachers for the finest feminine voice 
on the screen, Loretta will soon use it 
in what she terms “the most important 
assignment of my career.” 

She is to record a series of fifteen- 
minute programs for The Rosary 
Crusade in which she will be heard as 
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* Loretta Young in_ person 
(left) and as Sister Margaret 
in “Come to the Stable” (right) 


Our Blessed Mother. At first fearful of 
accepting the assignment, she was per- 
suaded to do so by Father Peyton. Fully 
mindful of the honor, she is determined 
that it will be the finest thing she has 
done to date. Approaching it in such 
a spirit of humility and eagerness is a 
long step in the right direction of per- 
fection. 

Acting is part of her life, but neither 
the prime requisite nor the moving 
force in it. That is as it should be, par- 
ticularly in a world where the material 
has been inflated far beyond the danger 
point. Her primary interest is in the 
welfare of her family, rather than the 
inordinate demands of a_ successful 
career. Combining both in Hollywood 
is admittedly difficult, but it is impos- 
sible unless approached with the proper 
evaluation. Stardom is alluring, but like 
a hand grenade it is safe only when 
handled with discretion and care. 


FF screen, Miss Young is poised, yet 


friendly, sweet without being sac- 
charine or insincere. She has been 
chosen to represent the motion picture 
industry at inaugural ceremonies and 
at the wedding of England's Princess 
Elizabeth. While in England the 
Lewises saw first-hand the privations en- 
dured by the poorer class in the ra- 
tioned isle. In an interview on her 
return home, she described some ex- 
amples of the hardships she had seen. 
A garbled version of the interview 
reached the English press, sending Fleet 


Street into a volcanic wrath. Undis- 
turbed, the Lewises went ahead with 
their plans to ship food and clothing 
to a friend, Father Ryan, who was able 
to see some of his poor more com- 
fortable during another winter. 

For many years, Miss Young has also 
been active in supporting China Relief. 
During the war, she was the first star 
to insist that her visits to camps and 
bases should be for the average GI 
rather than the officers who were 
monopolizing the time of those who 
came to entertain the troops. 

Though the Loretta Youngs of the 
movie industry shun to a large degree 
the spotlight of publicity on their pri- 
vate lives, it might be better for all con- 
cerned if they did not. With the Robert 
Mitchums and the Rita Hayworths of 
the screen doing so much to disillusion 
the public, mislead the younger folk, 
and undermine moral standards, it 
would seem to be in the best interests 
of the public and the movie industry 
itself to focus attention on those in 
Hollywood who do not let the arti- 
ficialities of stardom wreck their lives. 

It might also be in the best interests 
of Hollywood's public relations to 
screen future applicants for stardom 
with a test for character in addition to 
camera angles. Particularly since the 
industry publicists so assiduously at- 
tempt to glorify its luminaries as 
models of deportment. In the light of 
the record that remains a dangerous 
policy. 
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N the autobiography of Edith 
Wharton, we read the following in- 
ident: “The heir apparent to a far 
stern empire, who was making an 
ficial visit to the United States, was 
ken with his suite to visit the Met- 
ropolitan Museum in New York. He 
was shown about by one of the officials, 
Mr. Robinson by name. For two mortal 
ours, Robinson marched the little pro- 
ssion from one work of art to an- 
pausing before each to give the 
ecessary explanation to the aide-de- 
imp, who transmitted it to his Imperial 
aster. During the whole of the tour, 
latter’s face remained without ex- 
ression. He never asked a question, 
wr even glanced to the left or to the 
right, and the slow and awful progress 
through the galleries was beginning to 
tell on Robinson’s nerves. Finally, they 
halted before a fine fifteenth-century 
Pieta with a pecularily moving figure 
»f the dead Christ. Here His Imperial 
Highness opened his lips for the first 
time to ask what the group represented, 
and Robinson hastened to explain: ‘It 
s the figure of our dead God after His 
enemies have crucified Him.’ The 
listened and stared and then 
burst into loud and prolonged laughter. 
Peal after peal echoed uncannily 
through the startled galleries; then his 
features resumed their imperial rigidity 
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the 
procession moved on 
through 
silence.” 

The Crucified! “to 
the Jews a shocking 
thing, to the Greeks 
a silly thing, to the 
Orientals a ludicrous 
thing!” 

It is an indication 
of the power of 
Christianity that it 
has succeeded so well in triumphing 
over the instinctive recoil of the natural 
mind from the idea of a Crucified God. 
Not only has the world become ac- 
customed to the idea, but even from 
the beginning He has been an ideal 
and an inspiration for countless noble 


and melancholy 


vistas of 


souls who, in imitation of Him, have 
embraced the crucified life. 
Our Blessed Lord was not in love 


with suffering as such. In itself, it is 
an evil thing, a by-product of sin. To 
seek it for its own sake would be a 
perversion. But to ignore it as the Stoics 
tried to do is simply an evasion. To 
deny its existence as certain moderns 
attempt to do is an insanity. The 
wisdom of God sees in it a means to 
an end. Suffering succeeds where all 
else fails. That is why it is an essential 
part of the Christian pattern. This view 
of suffering is not something that Christ 
simply preached; He lived it. 
Everything in His life derives signific- 
ance from His death on the Cross. The 
shadows of that Cross stretched across 
the land, darkening every spot where 
He tarried. They reached into the hill 
country of Bethlehem and surrounded 
His birth with coldness and rejection. 
Its power over Him intensified as the 
years passed. There entered into the 
days of His public life a crescendo of 
calumny and conspiracy and desertion 


Perfection in the art of life comes 
to us as it came to the Christ—through 


that enigmatic tool: the Cross 


The Good Life 


by ROBERT O'HARA, C.P. 
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and betrayal which reached its climax 
in the last twenty-four hours of His 
mortal career. 

The last day of His life was charged 
with so much affliction that he became 
by unique title the Man of Sorrows. 
Whatever of suffering any of us know 
has its archetype in that terrible con- 
centrate of agony which broke upon 
the figure of the God-Man in the 
world’s worst hour. In intensity and 
variety it went beyond the reach of 
words and the comprehension of man. 

However, it is to our purpose to em- 
phasize that His sufferings were not 
merely of the physical order. They 
penetrated into His inner soul, wring: 
ing from Him that mysterious cry, “My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” These words are quoted from the 
first verse of Psalm Twenty-one, which 
catalogued the afflictions of the Mes 
siah. While, however, it begins on a 
note of failure, it concludes with a 
declaration of ultimate triumph. There- 
fore there can be no reason to suspect 
that Our Redeemer lost a sense of His 
destiny or identity or power. Further- 
more, we know that, from the very first 
moment of conception, His soul enjoyed 
the Beatific Vision. Nothing ever came, 
nothing ever could come between that 
face-to-face vision of God and the Son 
of Man. 


HRIST knew He shocked and dis- 

appointed many. He took full 
measure of the outraged feelings of 
Scribes and Pharisees and Priests. On 
Holy Thursday night, He told his 
Apostles that even they would all be 
scandalized in Him before the night 
was passed. But, even if one’s faith were 
strong enough to survive the heavy buf- 
fetings of all that had gone before, it 
must be strong indeed to withstand the 
testing of the dereliction on the Cross. 


THE SIGN 
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And yet, we now look upon that mo- 
ment of dereliction not as the shatter- 
ing of humanity's highest hope but as 
the topmost peak of spiritual effort. It 
was a unique union of beatific con- 
emplation and abandonment, a love 
that knew fruition and desertion at one 
and the same time. There is nothing 
beyond this. This is the crucified life, 
and in the deepest meaning of the 
words this is the good life. 


HIS is not the ordinary meaning 

of the expression. To the ancient 
Greeks, the good life was a life of 
leisured contemplation, the tranquil 
pursuit of philosopnical truth. In 
its historical context, such a life in- 
volved a sociology in which slavery 
played what was regarded as an indis- 
pensable part. Hard labor was servile 
work in the literal sense of the word 
and therefore the good life was not for 
those who toiled. While not dissociated 
from the exercise of civic virtue, in 
practice the good life tended to become 
associated with the ivory tower. 

In our own day, the good life is the 
quest of society. Its content is not the 
same as the ancient because the social 
structure is different. It is not con- 
sidered in terms of the leisure made 
possible by wealth and slave labor. The 
good life is life lived in a democracy 
together with those human values of 
freedom and education and ethical liv- 
ing which we associate with democracy 
at its best. To a growing number, the 
good life is the life made possible by 
what is called economic democracy, a 
life that is not incompatible with hard 
work, but a life whose conditions have 
heen improved by a wide distribution 
of those material goods which scientific 
discovery and mechanital know-how 
heve made possible. 

Without denying that there are ele- 
ments of truth in these views, it can 
be stated that this is not the good life. 
This is not human life raised to its 
highest terms. What does it have in 
common with the ideal of the crucified 
life, that harmony of love and pain 
which the Master lived and taught? “As 
for me,” Saint Paul wrote to the Gal- 
atians, “God forbid that I should glory 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, through whom the world is 
crucified to me and I to the world.” In 
a lofty commentary which is too long 
to quote in its entirety, Saint Thomas 
tells us: “In the cross is the perfection 
of the whole law and the whole art of 
‘the good life.” We must look to the 
(ross, therefore, for the true concept 
of the good life. 

The meaning of the cross is not 
limited to the actual moment of death. 
It is certain, of course, that it is by 
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embracing death itself that one can 
show forth most fully the quality of 
one’s love. “Greater love than this no 
one has, that one lay down his life for 
his friends,’ Our Saviour told His dis- 
ciples as He proceeded to do just that. 
However, in the mind of Christ, the 
cross also embraced all that went before. 
His blunt ultimatum to all His followers 
was expressed in terms of the cross: 
“Unless a man take up his cross daily 
and follow me he cannot be my dis- 
ciple.”. The cross is then a symbol of 
life as well as death. 

The good life thus conceived is a life 
of contemplation, but it is not the 
contemplation of the Greeks. It is not 
simply the exercise of the speculative 
mind even if the speculation be about 
God. It means this at least, but much 
more it means that savorous knowledge 
of God which is born of union with 
Him through love. This is the supernal 
science of which Saint John speaks: 
“Everyone who loves knows God. 
love does not 
God; for God is love.” 


He who does not know 
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e@ The cruelest lies are often told in 
silence. 


—R. L. STEVENSON 
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But no one can arrive at this intimate 
awareness and experience of God except 
by way of suffering. One has to die to 
all that is not God before one can live 
totally in God. This is what Saint Paul 
had in mind when he wrote, “the world 
is crucified to me, and I to the world.” 
He lived the crucified life; he bore in 
his body “the marks of the Lord Jesus; 
this man who “was caught up into 
paradise and heard secret words that 
man may not repeat.” 
mysticism of the sage. This the 
mysticism of the Crucified. 

Moreover, in the divine economy, this 
crucified life is not only the sole way 
to intimate union with Christ, it is 
also a sharing in His redemptive might. 
The cross was the mechanism which 
lifted up a prostrate world, and, in a 
subordinate but real way, the cross of 
the Christian is part of the divine ma- 
chinery of salvation. It is passivity 
whose efhciency extends throughout the 
world of the spirit. Inspired by this 
truth, Saint Paul declared: “I rejoice 
now in the sufferings I bear for your 
sake; and what is lacking of the suffer- 
ings of Christ I fill up in my flesh for 
his body, which is the Church.” In a 
mysterious way, St. Paul's - sufferings 
helped to save the world, and no one 
who has ever given himself over to the 
life of the cross has ever doubted its 
effectiveness. 

It is.only in the light of this doctrine 


This was not the 


was 


that we can understand the terrible 
ordeals of many of the saints. It was 
not for their own sins that they en- 
dured, but because they were caught 
up in the workings of the mystery of 
redemption. Saint Paul of the Cross, 
even after he had attained the heights 
of spiritual development, was made to 
suffer over forty years of spiritual tor- 
ment, which ended only shortly before 
his death. Even the spiritually obtuse 
can see in those four grim decades the 
agency of the cross at work in the world. 

However, the crucified life is not only 
a purification, conditioning the soul for 
the intimacies of union; it is not only 
a channeling of spiritual energy into 
a sinful world; it is above all an expres- 
sion of love. It is unthinkable for one 
who really loves the Crucified to. be 
without pain. It was not forced upon 
the saints; they did not endure it be- 
cause they could not escape it; they 
would be uneasy without it. They 
would not be comfortable in the pres- 
ence of the Crucified unless they too 
were marked with wounds. 

There have been great changes in 
the world since that day when Our 
Lord suffered “outside the gate” and 
saved the world with “a mighty and a 
stretched-out arm,” but the principles 
of redemption remain the same. The 
cross still contains “the whole art of 
the good life.” 

Modern society is much concerned 
with the problem of the good life. 
Society certainly should work toward 
the acquisition and the distribution of 
those things which befit the dignity of 
man, but the mistake should not be 
made of identifying the good life with 
gadgets. On the highest levels the good 
life is lived in a region of no-thing. 

At the present time there is a grow- 
ing interest in the life of contempla- 
tion, but it must be remembered that 
it is not the sheltered ease of the 
Academy. It is not for spiritual adoles- 
cents and the untested. It is a life in 
keeping with the stark realism of the 
cross. 


Wt are all appalled at the mount- 


ing evils of our times. These will 
not be waved away by some facile 
formula. We read in the Epistle to the 


Hebrews: “Without the shedding of 
blood there is no remission of sins.” 
Our world needs the mighty energy of 
pain. Here is an opportunity; here is 
a vocation for the brave and generous: 
“to fill up those things that are want- 
ing to the sufferings of Christ.” This is 
the shared experience of the Crucified, 
the dolorous contemplation of the Man 
of Sorrows and His redemptive work 
brought down to the here and now. 
This is indeed the good life. 
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By John Gunther. 363 pages. 
Harper & Bros. $3.00 
John Gunther con- 
siders Communism 
from the vantage 






point of a liberal who 
wants to be fair at 
all costs. He wants to 
see both the good and 
the bad side of an 
3. scams ideology in which so 

many people see only 
the bloodiest and most inhuman at- 
tempt to deprive man of his spiritual 
freedom. And he is convinced that if 
we try to understand Russia and im- 
prove ourselves at home, war can be 
avoided and everything will be all right. 

Thus equipped, he undertakes to out- 
line political, economic, and social con- 
ditions in Yugoslavia, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland (also in Italy, Greece, 
Turkey). He backs his observations by 
historic comments and supplements 
them, with the skillful hand of a 
journalist, by highly informative thumb- 
nail sketches of leading personalities in 
those countries. We are shown the 
downtrodden masses, which, according 
to him, have been given a chance to 
improve their lot for the first time; we 
see the enthusiasm of young Commu- 
nists marching in the streets, or re- 
building destroyed cities. But the elim- 
ination of the middle classes from life 
at large, their slow starvation and 
dreadful misery he accepts as a matter 
of historical fact, just as he views the 
struggle against faith and the church 
as a matter of competition rather than 
fundamental antagonism. 

After reading his book, one remem- 
bers those reports in the good old pre- 
war days in which other liberals or 
pseudoliberals tried to convince us that 


it was entirely possible to do business 
with Hitler. 
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JOHN FERMATT 


AMERICA AND COSMIC MAN 
By Wyndham Lewis. 247 pages. 
Doubleday & Co. $2.75 

America and Cosmic Man contains 

many challenging ideas about the sal- 

vation of world civilization and about 
the leading role America is to play in 
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bringing into effect this millennium. 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis, English critic 
and novelist, re-evaluates our past his- 
tory, interprets our present way of life, 
and predicts that within one hundred 
years the cosmic man, product of our 
“melting pot,” will establish world 
government and eternal peace. 

Successful author of Tarr, The Apes 
of God, and Time and Western Man, 
Mr. Lewis has again written a work to 
provoke, startle, and enthuse his wide 
reading audience. It will suggest many 
an interesting discussion. ' 

From a critical point of view, how- 
ever, the book has several weaknesses. 
The major one is the author's tendency 
to make sweeping generalizations about 
phases of American civilization which, 
though dramatically conclusive, are 
often inaccurate. To select an example 
at random, he says (p. 111): “The re- 
covery from the wounds of the Civil 
War had been slow, and the South, of 
course, became a slum, and such it has 
remained.” While such an observation 
may be accepted verbatim by Mr. Lewis’ 
English and Continental public, to one 
who knows the South such a statement 
is preposterous. Further weaknesses are 
the surface judgments of the careers of 
Presidents Roosevelt and Wilson. De- 
spite the international reputation of 
Mr. Lewis, this book cannot withstand 
careful factual probing. 

WILLIAM MILLER BURKE 


THE STUMBLING STONE 


By Aubrey Menen. 253 pages. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.00 
Colley Burton, an 


Englishman, after half 
a lifetime of sociolog- 
ical work in India 
sponsored by his own 
private but vague 
ideals, is politely in- 
vited by the natives 

, to join the British 
A. Menen we on when India at- 
tains her independence. He arrives in 
London, without cash and without an 
avocation, but with tremendous nui- 
sance value to Lucky Prynne. Lucky, a 
born promoter, is currently producing 
a play based upon a libelous and ficti- 
tious history of Burton, whom he thinks 





to be safely dead. Lucky's problem is 

maneuver Burton into a position wher 
his do-good nature will be prevail 
upon to let Lucky continue producing 
the play and collecting the procee 

without any risk of legal action. Ch 
Hopkins, a juvenile delinquent, is p 

sented to Burton as a pacifier might } 
handed to a baby—to keep him soci 
logically entertained and harmlessh 
occupied. Chas’s sister Penny, a_ pho 
tographer’s model, falls for Burton and 
vice versa. After the normal amount ¢ 
time and novelistic tactic, Chas is re 
claimed, Burton and Penny are romap 
tically established, and Prynne faces the 
prospect—not too difhcult for him-d 
pulling out of the promotional hat a 
other gag for an easy fortune. 

The story shuttles between reporting 
and allegory without ever settling. It® 
much too implausible to be acceptél 
as a report, and it becomes too realist 
to be taken as an allegory. None d 
the characters has enough human bal 
last to be identifiable even as a cath 
cature. There is, however, excellem 
ironic comment, in the early pages, on 
the established hypocrisies of our time, 
and many a brilliant analytic snapshot 
of what everyone has experienced in 
the workings of his own mind. 

MICHAEL H. R. CONNOLLY 


THE HIGH COST OF 
VENGEANCE 
By Freda Utley. 310 pages. 
Henry Regnery Co. $3.50 
A shocking but easily 
defended thesis could 
be made out of the 
proposition that the 
world would be hap 
pier today if neither 
side had won World 
War II. All that would 
“ be needed to sustain 
Freda Utley that thesis would be 
to have the facts condensed like soot 
instead of diffused like fumes by ar 
tistic partisan propaganda. F 
Miss Utley condenses what most ob 
servers have vaporized. Every element of 
international brigandage which we as 
sociate with the name of Hitler, the 
German people are entitled to associate 
both with the name of Hitler and with 
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that of the victorious Allies - - genocide, 
pillage, master-race insolence, rape, 
slave labor: all the pretty things which 
the savage Morgenthau-Roosevelt policy 
would have meant if carried out in de- 
tail. Contrary to popular opinion, it 
has been carried out in detail to a great 
extent. 

But the important fact is that the 
American people, the British people, 
and, possibly, the French people know 
nothing about it. They have all been 
made to look like criminals by crim- 
inal representatives. 

This book will cause a lot of honest 

















: American indignation against ofhcial 
sided occupation policy. It will cause a lot 
icing of questionable indignation against 
; Miss Utley by certain pressure groups 
my who are enjoying the occupation ven 
Y detta that we are still carrying out. It 
he will do both of these things : if it is 
ocie! read. And I hope it will be widely read. 


It deserves it. 
MARTIN TANSEY 


] HEAR IN MY HEART 
By Consolata Carroil. 338 pages. 
Farrar, Straus and Company. $3.00 
No merely nostalgic 
reminiscence of days 
that used to be, this. 
No psychological case 
history of a girl grow- 
ing up in a typical 
American town in the 
early nineteen hun- 
dreds. No spiritual- 
ized account of how a 
nun becomes a nun. No fictionalized 
study of an average, middle-class Irish 
Catholic family. And yet, in this story 
Viola Farrell tells of her years from 
the sixth grade up until she became 
in Sister Mary Consolata. There are ele- 
ments of nostalgia, psychology, spiritu- 
v ality, and sociology. Not’ explicitly, but 
interwoven with the simple telling of 
just how things were. 

Alice and Jerry Farrell settled in 
res, Rome, New York. Viola was the oldest 
50 @ Of their four children, and her mischief 
sily § Ct a pattern that banished any dull- 
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uld ness in the home. As the persons who 
the make up the story weave back and forth 
the in Viola's life, and death takes some 
ap from out of her life, the reader has the 
her consciousness of watching a mind 
rid Mature, and, though it is not so much 
ld as mentioned, of seeing the hands of 
rin God molding the destiny of one of His 
be children. 
vot The secret of the author's success in 
ar this as in her previous book, Pray Love, 
Remember, is not solely in the artful 
sb simplicity of the telling. It lies in the 
of universality of its appeal. It touches 





heartstrings and pulls on memories one 
likes to recall—home and youth and 
things as once they were. 

LOUISE SULLIVAN 
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At left: Before the trial. 
Below: During the trial. 
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The Story of a Modern Martyr By Bela Fabian 


HERE AT LAST is the complete, authentic life-story of 
Cardinal Mindszenty. His was a vivid, eventful, exciting life—a life 
dedicated to aiding the oppressed and persecuted of every faith—a 
life which stands now as a symbol of Christianity’s fate under the rule 
of Communism. 


THE AUTHOR, Dr. Bela Fabian, has been a friend and close 
associate of the Cardinal. Formerly a ranking member of the Hungarian 
Parliament, he was often in official contact with Cardinal Mindszenty. 
During the Nazi occupation, he worked closely with the Cardinal to 
prevent racial persecutions. Now a member of the Executive Council 
of the Hungarian government-in-exile, he reveals much new and little- 


known information about the trial and recent events in Hungary. 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN says of this book: "To read 
this human story of a strong but simple man is to be in- 
spired to love better your God, your country and your 
fellowman, for it is a stirring story of faith and charity, 
of tolerance, loyalty and friendship.” 


$2.75 at all bookstores Fe) 
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One important feature of the book 

is its presentation of Cardinal Mindsz 

: enty, not as a Jew hater—as the Com 

DNTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC TRAVEL SERVIC ~. munists pretended—but as a large scale 

iiineton — " “ ne ~ organizer of underground sanctuary 
, for Nazi-hunted Jews. 

The Cardinal's opposition to the 


government's land policy is also pre 
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represented are a small coterie of thugs 
who keep the people subject and ter- 


rorized. This hierarchy of criminals can 
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land's 
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x Cunning, ruthless—virtuous by his 
% own strange standards, this fabu- 


lous king is revealed in his total 
personality, politics, religion, and 
influence which have puzzled the 
world for over 400 years. 

$3.75 


THE CATHOLIC 
REFORMATION 


Pierre Janelle 
This first complete English account 
of this far-reaching Movement ex- 
plains its origin, what it accomp- 
lished, and its effect on the 
universal Church. 
$4.50 


STRONG MEN SOUTH 
Chaplain Wm. J. Menster, U.S.N.R. 
Inside story on the Fourth Byrd 
to the Antarctic re- 
lated in a thrilling account by the 

chaplain on that venture. 
$2.75 


PREFACE 
TO THE BIBLE 


Rev. Gerard Rooney, C.P. 
For everyone who would read the 


Bible with faith and understand- 
ing, here is a guide that clears up 
problems such as Inspiration, In- 
terpretation, and Inerrancy. 


$2.00 


WILLIAM GASTON: 


Carolinian 
J. Herman Schavinger 
Popular life of a great Catholic 


s statesman who served America so 


Ey well in the days of Clay and 
bx Wekster—a welcome addition to 


8 Catholic Americana. 


$3.25 
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Byrd speaks of in his Foreword as “a 
mighty Cathedral of glittering ice and 
painted sky erected by the Lord's own 
hand” is beautifully done, with ease 
and with simplicity. 

Father Menster presents the strong 
ones who went South as men of flesh 
and bone, and heart as well. The hu- 
man interest stories provide a correct 
seasoning of humor which adds to the 


‘all-round excellence of the book—as do 


the more technical and scientific ac- 
counts. 

There is a spirit pervading the book 
—of him who “was to be the first min- 
ister of Christ ever to enter the Ant- 
arctic circle,” and who was constantly 
conscious of “the privilege of consecrat- 
ing that continent to the care and love 
of God.” 

It might be rash to say that Strong 
Men South will become a popular best 
seller. But this much is definite: anyone 
who reads Father Menster’s account of 
Operation Highjump will not read a 
better, all-around, nontechnical, pop- 
ular book of this nature in a long, long 
time. For those who followed the press 
releases—and for those who have not as 
well—of the fourth of Admiral Byrd's 
expeditions to Antarctica, here are 
views behind that news integrated to 
give interest, information, and inspira- 
tion. 

The book is illustrated with official 
Navy photographs. 


PAUL JOSEPH DIGNAN, C.P. 


LAST CALL FOR COMMON 
SENSE 

By James P. Warburg. 311 pages. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.00 
The publisher calls Mr. Warburg “the 
articulate conscience of the United 
States.” Even though the present work 
is the fifth on United States foreign 
policy to come from the Warburg type- 
writer since the war, and even though 
he has lectured thousands on the same 
subject, one cannot help feeling the 
title is a bit grandiose. No reviewer 
would relish examining the conscience of 
the United States. And yet, there is a 
trace of truth in the publisher's appella- 
tion. For Mr. Warburg makes many a 
sharp thrust at the ineptness of the 
Administration's foreign policy or lack 
of policy. The thrusts are certainly 
sharp enough to cause some disturbance 
to contented Washington minds. 

The nub of his criticism is that in 
seeking world peace we have grounded 
our aims on the shaky basis of being 
anti-Soviet rather than on the positive 
foundation of being pro-democratic. He 
argues that the fear of Russian military 
might has plunged us into carrying an 
eighteen billion dollar insurance policy 
lest we lose the six billion dollar in- 
vestment we have made in positive re- 
construction for peace. “We have got 
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by Rev. John A. O'Brien 


A forthright treatment of the meaning 
| and obligations of the married state. 
| With understanding and delicacy, it 

analyzes the Church's stand on mixed 

marriage, divorce, birth control, abor- 
| tion, etc., and discusses in detail im- 
pediments, dispensations, regulations, 
and procedures. A readable, concise, 
and compact work of reference for all 
seeking guidance on marital problems. 
200 pp., clothbound, $1.50; 224 pp., 
with Study Club Questions, paper, 
$1.00 


FATHER JEROME AND 
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paper, $.75 
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economic stability and social justice, Mr. Wa 
With much that Mr. Warburg wiumphs ¢ 
we can readily agree. But the keystong ness, of @ 
to his over-all policy is a governmeyg smith, Ww 
of the free world, a supra-national chant, an 
thority capable of enacting, adminis interesting 
ing, and enforcing world law. This gogg and deve 
ernment would face the Soviet world gm tries: Ste 
peaceful rivalry. Without this keystg chines, a 
Mr. Warburg's arch of peace ce radio, an 
tumbling down. To date that keyst section is 
has yet to be quarried. economy 
DAVID BULMAN, GP, The prac 
as a stafl 
THE HOOVER COMMISSION tion Bo 
REPORT World V 
524 pages. $3.35 tion of | 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. ings of | 
In July of 1947 the Hoover Com For al 
mission was created by unanimous vorB asic acc 
of a badly maligned Congress. Thi jory, th 
former president, who understands ip presents 
dustrial engineering and efhciency fa tations | 
more than he understands the give-an¢@ fashion 
take of pork barrel politics, was asked freedow 
to perform what he has called “my lat 45 obje 
act of public service.” Two years and em is t 
two million words later the report on greatne 
the reorganization of the American§ worker. 
government was released. The present every 
volume is by way of introduction. To® work t 
the average reader the work will be® the bo 
startling, for it pokes its spotlights into of we: 
the hidden recesses of omnivorow® ment 
bureaucracy and shows the feeding encroa 
habits of parasites of our own creation such t 
and neglect. go for 
To one who has gone over many ments 
sections of the full report, the present 
work merely serves as a temptaticn to 
dig in once again. The streamlining of STR 
government, the elimination of waste, By 
the achieving of efficiency, all these are He 
covered in this one-volume summary. In t 
It is no exaggeration to hope tha § Mix 
every thinking American will come t what 
know of the report and that every editor §  ™" 
and teacher will find the introduction f Mix 
and the full report indispensable to his _— 
thinking and professional activity in 1 
years to come. The present volume “4 
might have included some of the dis SP 
senting opinions of the members of the . 
Commission, however. And the psychia a 
tric section leaves something to be ot 
desired in the matter of appointments. : 
Joun O'Connor “4 
THE EPIC OF AMERICAN ‘ 
INDUSTRY on 
By James Blaine Walker. 513 pages. on 
Harper & Bros. $5.00 of 
The author of this work is a banker - 
and industrialist, not a professional his- “8 
torian. Describing in chronological ay 





fashion the development of the Amet- 











ican economic system of private enter-_ 





ed 
— 


ise from colonial times through World 
War II, its main message is a strong 
defense of that system through the re- 
counting of its past achievements. 

Mr. Walker reviews the “trials and 
triumphs of little business and big busi- 
ness, of trader, trapper, farmer, black- 
smith, workman, entrepreneur, mer- 
chant, and manufacturer.” There are 
interesting chapters on the beginnings 
and development of our great indus- 
tries: steel, telephones, business ma- 
chines, automobiles, motion pictures, 
radio, and television. Its concluding 
section is a chronicle of the American 
economy as the “arsenal of democracy.” 
The practical experience of the author 
as a staff member of the War Produc- 
tion Board in Washington during 
World War II makes the final delinea- 
tion of the evolution and inner work- 
ings of that agency of special interest. 

For anyone interested in an enthusi- 
astic account of Américan economic his- 
tory, this book is recommended. It 
presents few of the problems or limi- 
tations of the system except in cursory 


Good 


Greeting Cards Sell on Sight! 

ere’s a friendly way to make a fine’ income, 
H spare-time or full time. Show lovely Doehla 
Box Assortments of richly decorated All- 
Occasion Greeting Cards, Christmas Cards, Distinctive 
Stationery, gay Gift Wrappings. Many other Doehla 
items so exceptionally beautiful that your friends, 
neighbors, and co-workers will be delighted to give 
you big orders. NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED — our 
FREE BOOK shows you easy ways for amy beginner 
to make money! You make up to 50¢ on each $1 
box, even more on bonus orders. Mail coupon below 


Mrs. Donald Hance 
« meteees Penn. 
“A year ago 

T needed things for my 
boys; but couldn’t 


iftord them. I read 
ad, sent for samples. 


—without money—for sample boxes on approval. No She Cates money 
. P earned paid for more 
fashion in the conclusion. The goals of »bligation. Send coupon NOW. HARRY DOEHLA than bays needed. Now 
CO., Studio $38, Fitchburg, Mass. (If you live west *8¥ing to help pay for 
freedom and abundance are held out of Rockies—mail coupon to Palo Alto, Calif.) home. 
as objectives to be attained if the sys- 
tem is to survive. To realize them in the 
: x niet ol adizes Please rush—for FREE 
greatness of the American tradition, the a 
worker, entrepreneur, farmer, consumer : . a approval, money. 
: making pian, extra-proft- 
-every element in the economy—must onus offer, Also Addeom 
tove 1e sen EE BOOK of 
work together to solve the problems of aati BH Le tite 
the boom-bust cycle, the maldistribution gmake money, Cig ___ _Ait “20y) Sn 
of wealth and income, labor-manage- 
ment relations, farm security, and the 
encroachment of Communism. With WMitche / Pr eG) 
> , » | »TICZ i € me «p's \» 
such teamwork, the American epic can Ga pu! tabtes 
go forward to even greater accomplish- ' 


ments. 


HARRY DOEHLA ¢ ©O., Studio $38, Fitchburg, Mass. (or Palo Alto, 


Name. 
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YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS 
CAN INSPIRE WORSHIP 


Through the use of 
low cost ‘Window- 
phanie"’ plain glass 
windows can be 


. DORIS DUFFY 
MITCHELL MFG COMPANY f 
STRATEGY FOR LIBERALS 2740 5. an eS .v 

By Irwin Ross. , 211 pages. 

Harper & Bros. $3.00 
In the subtitle, “The Politics of the 
Mixed Economy,” the author indicates 
what kind of “liberalism” he has in 
mind. He makes a good case for me 
Mixed Economy as a “middle road” | 
tween laissez-faire capitalism and com- 
munism. He wants the government to 
have “enough power to mastermind the 
economy but not enough to master- 
mind the lives of its citizens.” The Rus- 
sian experience has shown, he says, 
that “where the government runs 
everything, no man is free—for the 
government can deny any man a job 
at any time.” 

A Mixed Economy has a place for 
free enterprise as well as for public 
ownership and for co-operative forms 
of ownership and management. While 
admitting theoretically that a great 
many different forms of Mixed Econ- 
omy are thinkable, Ross considers in 
fact only those in which the government 
is “the prime mover.” He praises the 
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transformed into 
rich, colorful de- 
signs. Easily applied. 
Ask for Free Sample 


Preserves 


New Address 


Crystal cane S. MALZ 


we Ov vreaevPrasaessas & 


sugar cooked 





slowly with LEARN AT HOME 


TO BE A PRACTICAL NURSE 

You can _ — ented at home 
If you connot purchase this in your home - ah Th pee 
town—write us—P. O. Box J.S., Chicago (90) wiGH SCHOOL nor REQUIRED 


tree-ripened fruit. 





while included. 
Men, women, 18 to 60. Easy tuition payments. Trial plan. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Quatily Foods 














ACADEMY OF NOTRE DAME 
Tyngsbero-on-the-Merrimack, Mass. 


Resident and ~~ School for Girls. conan? 
and High School Depts. Conducted by S$ 

of Notre Dame of Namur. 
Address: SISTER SUPERIOR, Academy of Notre 
Dame, Tyngsboro, Mass. 














SIENA HEIGHTS  stcmcn mecntoan 


A CATHOLIC 


Aik 





Fully a ducted by al me a: Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher 
Training; Dramotics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical 
Courses; Two Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Courses; Two year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 


REGIS COLLEGE wtcic: 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint . 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 
Home Economics Curricula 


For catalog: Address the Registrar 











Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 

















COLLEGE 
F 


SAINT TERESA WINONA, 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Registered for Teacher's License by the New York Board 
of Regents. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Holds Membership in the North Central 
Association of Colleges. Standard courses leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 


A standardized Conservatory of Music is intained 


MT. ST. DOMINIC ACADEMY 


Country resident and day school for girls. Lower 
school, grades 1-8, H.S. 1-4. College Prep. and 
General Courses. Extensive extracurricular pro- 
gram. Accredited by Middle States Association. 
70 min. by an from New York City. 

Address: Sister Directress 
Caldwell, N. J. Caldwell 3-366 





in connection with the college. Address the S tary. 

















STAR OF THE SEA ACADEMY 
Long Branch, New Jersey 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Elementary and 
High School. Fully Accredited. 
Affiliated with Catholic University. Extra-curricular 
Activities. 
Conducted «4 the Sisters of Charity 
i Oe, 











OUR LADY OF 
MERCY ACADEMY 


SYOSSET, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Afsili- 
ated with the State Uni 4 
through 12. School buses leave from Ja- 
maica, Hempstead, Great Neck and Man- 
hasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 


School Session 10:10 a. m.—3:40 p. m 


Conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 

















Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course leading to the Degree of 
Arts Science Education. 

LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls—A Char- 
ter Regents High Se reial 
Electives. 


Resident and Day Students 


Accelerated Latin course to complete 
or refresh previous high school trcin- 
ing. Ages 16-23. Home and foreign 
missions. 


DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES 
St. Joseph’s Mission Seminary 
Bordentown, N. J. 














FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1841 Conducted by the Jesuits 
At Fordham Road, Bronx, 
New York 58, N. Y. 

Fordham College, Boarding and Day 
School on Seventy Acre Campus. 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

of Pharmacy. 

School of Business. 

Fordham Preparatory School. 
At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
City Hall Division 

School of Law. 

School of Business. 

School of Education. 

School of Adult Education. 
At 134 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

School of Social Service. 
Four Residence Halls for Men: St. John’s 
Hall; Bishops’ Hall; St. Robert's Hall; Dealy 
Hall 


One Residence Hall for Religious Women: 
St. Mary’s 


Catalogues of ‘Each Department Sent on 





Request 











College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New Cork City 











Country school for girls, beoutifully 
General Courses. re Bi Music, 


9 , social 








ACADEMY OF MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 

Founded 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Accredited by the Middle States Association. 

— the Ramapo Hills. College Preparatory and 

Home Economics, Athletics, including al! sports. 

. health care, Individual attention. 


Phone Tuxedo 230 


Character 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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policies of Britain's Labor Party, of 
Sweden’s Social Democrats, and of the 
dominant political parties in New Zea 
land and the new State of Israel in a 
rather uncritical way. This lays him 
open to the charge that, whereas he 
blames the American labor unions for 
advocating “an abundant capitalism, 
somewhat reformed and spruced up,” 
his own creed amounts to a mild brand 
of socialism, “somewhat reformed and 
spruced up.” 

The author ignores Catholic writings 
on his topic. The “principle of sub. 
sidiarity,” as explained in the encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno, and the American 
Hierarchy’s statements of 1919 and 1940 
(on “Social Reconstruction” and_ the 
“Social Order”) offer basic principles 
which must be respected in a Mixed 
Economy if dangerous pitfalls on the 
right as well as on the left are to be 
avoided. 


WILLIAM SOLZBACHER. 


TWO IN ONE FLESH 
By E. C. Messenger. 3 Volumes. 


368 pages. 

$7.50 
It is encouraging in our day to have this 
unique set of books bring home to us in 
sensible, courageous, wholesome,—one 
might say, sacramental,—language truths 
which relate this problem of sex and 
living not alone to the integrating of 
personality but to the sacramentalizing 
of life. Dr. Messenger is ably equipped 
for his task. To a problem the modern 
approach to which has degraded and 
materialized sex and marriage, the 
author brings a mind and heart steeped 
in the wisdom of the Scripture, the 
teaching and practice of the Church, 
and the best modern authority, sacred 
and profane. 

In the first volume, proceeding from 
the premises so widely ignored which 
concern the basic human dignity of 
personality, he has as his main object 
“the removal of a widespread prejudice 
against sex and a real misunderstanding 
of the Catholic attitudes toward such 
matters.” In volume two, he gives a 
complete treatment of the subject with 
some interesting additional notes on 
“Sex in the Risen Life, in the Angels, 
and in God.” Volume three contains 
much practical advice on the choice of 
a state in life, choice of a partner, the 
use of marriage, the questions of birth 
control, family limitations, etc. Dr. 
Messenger has also written these vol- 
umes “with the difficult and delicate 
task of sex instruction of children and 
adolescents in view.” He _ succeeds 
beyond expectation. These three vol- 
umes fill one of the most urgent needs 
of our times for a wholesome, positive, 


organic approach to a harassing prob- 
lem. 


The Newman Press. 





W. J. FITZPATRICK 
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LIBERTY IN THE MODERN 

ATE 
e Harold J. Laski. 

The Viking Press. 
As much as a man for 
whom religion is an 
entirely debatable is- 
sue, a private and un- 
obtrusive allegiance, 
can love his fellow 
man, Professor Laski 
loves him. And _ this, 
from his writings, is H. J. Laski 
very much. His esti- 
mation of the necessity of freedom as a 
condition for human beatitude, while 
at first blush seeming to resemble an- 
archy, ultimately stands up under fairly 
close scrutiny. It is only in the con- 
sideration of absolutes that the reason- 
ing process fails its clever practitioner. 
Human happiness is seen to reside in 
the satisfactions achievable by the indi- 
vidual, in the realization of whatever 
goals he has set himself, for given 
human limitations, no one is competent 
to act as a god for all the rest. What 
keeps this lengthy essay from being a 
work of genuine value is that it does 
not let the Being who exists of Himself 
act as God for all the rest. 

The greater part of this book was 
done in 1930. Revision has been made 
in the light of the author's considerable 
experience since then, and a long intro- 
duction added. His observations on the 
laborers’ right of free association are 
admirable, on freedom of speech a little 
less so because of an 
cern for the little ones who can with- 
stand lecherous, anarchic, or irreligious 
ideas only with difficulty, if at all. 

The whole Russian view is intriguing. 
Bent on economic and hence political 
equalization, the Soviet can in time 
throw off its patent abridgements of 
liberty. This fascism could never do be- 
cause of its theory of man and the 
state. The evidence is coming in, Pro- 
fessor. 


175 pages. 
$2.75 


insufhicient con- 


GERARD §S. SLOYAN 


SHORT NOTICES 


LITURGICAL MEDITATIONS. By 
the Sisters of St. Dominic. Two Volumes. 
1012 pages. B. Herder Book Co. $10.00. 
These two volumes comprise over five 
hundred meditations for the liturgical 
cycle of saints and seasonal feasts. Each 
meditation, in turn, is a short develop- 
ment of three major thoughts. While the 
bent is decidedly Dominican, including 
a number of the Order’s Blessed, there is 
still a wide variety of other saints more 
universally known. These meditations are 
well written and are weighted with that 
theological thought which gives depth and 
solidity to true piety. The work is a wel- 
come change from so many inferior books 
on meditation which most unfortunately 
imprison a soul’s faculties by an extreme 
Preoccupation with self and personal fail- 
ing, even to morbidity. 
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Offers A.B. and 8.5. api 


Campus 
Hudson River 





COLLEGE 0 OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


St. Vincent-on-Hudson, 
ED BY THE SISTERS OF 
Libero! Arts, Nursing, Commerce 
credited by the Association of American Universities. 


Address Secretary 


New York 63, N. Y. 

OF CHARITY 
Education, and Teacher Training. 
One half hour from 


Grand 
New York 











ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


— THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Leng Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Skating Rink. 
Address Directress 





DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 

Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 
eS ae courses and Seventh and 

Eighth G ctasees. Cuperviees study. 

Complete athletic program and facilities. ‘as: 

credited. 

Address: . Delbarton School, 

Morristown, New Jersey Phone: Me. 4-323! 





MT. ASSUMPTION 


Plattsburg, N. Y. 
BOYS BOARDING SCHOOL 


New York State Regents 
Academic, Commercial, Junior and Senior High 
Schools 
Moderate l’rices—A}) Sports—Modern Bulldings 
New York References Gladly Given 
Direct Railroad and Bus Lines 
For Catalog, Address Rev. Brother Director 








Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson 
Newburgh, New York 


stresses character, health, spiritual and men- 

tal development. Art, music, athletics. 

State chartered Accredited 
Grades first to twelfth 

Sisters of St. Dominic Newburgh 800 








LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Foremost Catholic Military School under direction 
of Christian Brothers. Accredited college prepara- 
tion. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Senior R.O.T.C 
Besutiful 170 acre campus with all athletic facili- 
ties. 50 miles from New York City. 


For catalog, write Registrar, 
BOX &, OAKDALE, L. 1., N. Y. 


URSULINE ACADEMY 
Middletown, Orange County, N. Y. 
Chortered by New York State Regents 
High Schoo! Department 
BOARDERS AND DAY STUDENTS 
Courses: College Preparatory, General Academic, 


WRITE F FOR 80 BOOKLET 














IMMACULATA COLLEGE 
Immaculata, Pennsylvania 
A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary. National and Regional 
Accreditation. 
Courses leading to the degrees: A. B.; B. S. in 
Home Economics; B. S. in Business; B. M.; Pre- 
Medical; Pre-Legal; Teacher Training Courses. 
CATALOG AND VIEW BOOK 
ON REQUEST 


Address: 
REGISTRAR, IMMACULATA COLLEGE 
Immaculata, Penna. 
Phone: Malvern 2201 Cable: Marimmac 





COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 

COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 

Resident and Day College for Women 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

Libero! Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 

Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 

ss Registrar 


College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


Beautifull oomted near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conduc by SIST — OF CHARITY 

Devoted to Higher Education Women 
Standard courses leading to B.A., BS. B. 
Mus., and B.S. in Mus. Education. In cooper- 
ation with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cin- 
cinnati, a five-year course Jeads to degree of 
B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 

For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 




















Immaculate Heart Academy 
Fountain Springs, Ashland, Pa. 
A SELECT ACADEMY FOR GIRLS 


Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


FOUR YEAR HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


GILMOUR ACADEMY 


GATES MILLS (CLEVELAND) OHIO 


A Resident and Day Preparatory 
School for Boys 


r Re eer - 





Conducted by the Brothers of the 
Holy Cross, Notre Dame, Ind. 

15 students; modern 

Fully accredited 

college preparatory course. Unique edu- 

cational, cultural, physical education and 


limited to 
facilities. 


Classes 
educational 


recreation programs. Distinctive rural- 
home atmosphere; 133-acre campus. 





For Catalogue, address Sister Secretary 








Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 
Headmaster 








and Social Service. 








SETON HILL COLLEG 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Teacher Education. 


Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 




















ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 
Conducted 


po} 

aylvania with power to 
Sciences and neem For 

students. Situated eleven miles from 
on the Main = of the P. R. R. 














The Little Sisters of the Assumption 


HOME MISSIONERS who devote their lives to 
gaining the family to 


Christ through exercising 
the corpo peceaes Wetae es teasey we Ge 


ral and 
homes of the Sick 
Yo lady, You who read this notice, wou 
you tt like vo follow such Christ-like misses? 
For further information apply to 
REVEREND MOTHER SUPERIOR 
6611 Wissahickon Ave. Philadeiphia 19, Pa. 








Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 


A Religious Community of Pt anes | totem, 
Trained Catechists and ional Socia 
Workers; Central Mission House: 328 West 7!st 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
mroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for information ond Free Literature. 














MISSIONARY SISTERS 
of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 
devote th to teachi meg SO and caring for 
the aged and orphans in the home and foreign mis- 
1ons. Candidates between 14 to 30 desiring to join their 
ranks are invited to write to 
Mother Superior, St. Michael's Convent 
Bernharts P. O. Reading, Pa. 











MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. §. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


St. Mary's Springs Academy 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day Schoo! Residence for GIRLS 


High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
credited. Affiliated with the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 


THE MISSIONARY SISTERS 
OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
Princeton, N. J., offer to young women interested in the 


religious life many types of activities—charitable works 
in home and foreign missions, educational work of all 








types, primary, industrial, commercial, high schools, 
Spochar training. music, art, nursing, dentistry, and 
domestic economy. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Precious Blood Convent, Princeton, N. J. 


Have YOU a 
MISSIONARY Vocation? 


And do you want to be sure of working right in 
the missions? 
Then why not write for information about entering 


our novitiate here for native and American candi- 
dates? 





REV. SISTER SUPERIOR 
Pallottine Missionary Sisters 
Novitiate Nazareth 
Punta Gorda, British Honduras, C. A. 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their tives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write te Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, W. Y. 











Vocations Needed 


institutions and in the care of old —- 
are in need of many vocations. They offer 
the opportunity of a religions vocation to 
girls who have not had the benefit of an 
to 
to 


education or 


most religious orders. Write to 


MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
705 Clyman Street Watertown, Wis. 





Somiatsen Sietevs of the Perpetual Recary 


the mem 
enna which are devoted to the perpetual recitation 
of the Most Holy Rosary. The Divine ice is also 
chanted chorally. Candidates between the ages of 
sixteen and thirty may apply. 
For further 





Reverend 
Dominican Sisters of the Perpetua! Rosary, 
Sevth Enola (near Harrisburg), Penna 











MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals at home and abrood, may write for 
information to Mother Prioress of the Mission- 
ary ee Sisters, Immaculata Convent, 
Norfolk, Nebraska. 




















The Church needs Missionaries—catechists, do- 
mestic workers, teachers, nurses. Young women 
between the ages of 16 aoe 27 of normal health, 
average ite! ligence, good character generous 
heart are qualified to fill this need. If interested 
apply to 

REY. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Pallottine M Sisters 


St. Mary's Convent 
Huntington Va. 








THE SISTERS OF ST. MARY 


OF OREGON 
invite generous young ladies between the ages of 
16 and 30 years to con ecrate their lives to Christ's 
little ones by teaching or domestic work in parochiaj 
shools and orphanages as well as home missions, 
Write to: Rev. Mother Superior 
Beaverton, Oregon 











Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
WILLIAMSVILLE, NEW YORK 
devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to sursing the sick in hospitals and the 
teaching >| Hy Fo ge enjoys Fd 
privilege ‘ation, combinin; 
active and contemplative life. . 
Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 




















AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 
Ao opportunity for social service, martrd Wh 2 Me of sayecet Sam the world 
is offered by the Sisters of the Good Shepherd of Wheeling, West ore. These Sisters dedicate 
themselves to Our Lord and, in union with the Good Shepherd for the 
young women exposed to ~- a F.. and for for the ta intellectual and aoa 
of apotes a py women byt ay Rep py! 
a a onas' 
Mery Rs ry ee sone rve the . and seek e their vocation. Write to Mother 
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FATHER’S DAY 
(Continued from Page 43) 


tion psychologist, teacher, dietitian, 
father confessor, and guardian angel. 
He had failed pretty miserably on sev- 
eral of those counts himself. 

It was still a few minutes before 
train time when he drew the car up 
to the parking space beside the station 
platform. The baby was already asleep 
in his little bassinet in the back of 
the car, and Mike was sprawled out 
on what was left of the back seat. 

Tom was asleep in front, his head 
resting at an awkward angle against 
the side door. Pat alone was awake. ... 

Pat began to nod. “I’m so tired, 
I'd better say my prayers for God's 
wart right now or I'll forget.” 

“God's wart?” That was a new one, 
and it sounded like it might be good. 
“What about God’s wart?” 

Pat's eyes widened at 
ignorance. 

“Why, you know that prayer Mother's 
teaching me,” he said loftily. “Our 
Father, a wart in heaven .. .!” 

Tim chuckled. He'd have to remem- 
ber to tell Kay that one. She'd get a 
big kick out of it. 

When Pat was asleep, Tim decided 
to stay in the car too. He put his head 
back on the car seat to rest just a 
minute until he heard the familiar 
whistle of the train. He meant to lie 
awake, but his fatigued system would 
not have it. Almost as soon as his 
hand released its grip on the wheel the 
fingers relaxed, grew limp, were "still. 

That was the way Kay found them. 

When the train pulled in, she alighted 
with her two sleepy charges, eagerly 
scanning the crowd. She hadn't really 
expected them to meet her, yet she 
felt a stab of disappointment when 
the dwindling crowd revealed no tall, 
dark, young man with a good-natured 
Irish grin and four little carbon copies. 

She sighed, decided to go in search 
of a cab, her heels brightly click-clicking 
across the smooth brick platform. 
While she was walking toward the 
stand, she stopped short in front of a 
familiar looking car—their car! It was 
full of people, too, but the occupants 
were all curiously inert. She walked 
over to the dvor beside the driver's 
seat and peered in through the deep- 
ening dusk. There was Mike and the 
baby asleep in the back, Pat and Tom 
sprawled in front. And Tim—oh, bless 
you, Tim!—snoring loudly, his head 
bent far back on the car seat. 

There was on his face, between snores, 
a look of utter exhaustion, but she 
could detect a new look too, a look 
of understanding, soul-searing under- 
standing. 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from Page 2) 


on the various articles. I believe if we 
would praise more, condemn less, and try 
to see the other fellow’s point of view we 
would find this a much happier world. 

Joun W. Dotan 
Wilmington, Del. 


“Sign” Fiction 


Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

Are you naive enough to: suppose that 
by printing stories of the caliber of 
“Black Shoes for Confirmation’ you are 
avoiding the saccharine school of Cath- 
olic fiction? 

Granted a dearth of writers of good 
Catholic fiction—let’s just skip the fiction 
if the alternative is this childish exhibi- 
tionism. 

Mary K. GorMLey 
Chicago, Il. 


Hauser on Spain 


Epitors oF Tue SIGN: 

Such a temperate, well-considered edi- 
torial as “The U.N. Reconsiders Spain,” 
requires the plaudits of your readers. The 
article to which it refers in the Saturday 
Evening Post of February 26, written by 
Ernest O. Hauser—one of the Post’s edi- 
tors—certainly required a rebuttal, even 
a caustic comment. 

The aforesaid article came to my at- 
tention and at once aroused my indigna- 
tion and disgust—not because I am a 
special pleader for the Franco regime, but 
because of its inconsistency. Facts stated 
as having been observed by the author or 
noted on good authority were twisted and 
distorted. The opinion of Mr. Hauser 
seems to be that it is high time Spain 
had recovered from the civil war and was 
ready to experiment with a leftist regime 
once more. 

I had a reply ready to send to counter 
a few of the false conclusions that could 
be drawn from it when I saw your ade- 
quate, calm reply. Thank you for taking 
up this exposition of a type of writing in 
our United States which creates group 
antagonisms. 


A. A. DANFrortTH 
Northfield, N. J. 


Inquiry 

Epitors or Tue SIGN: 
. There is some charitable organization 
which collects eyeglasses and has an op- 
tician fit them free of charge for the 
needy. If any of your readers know the 
name of this organization or any charit- 
able organization that could use old 
glasses and/or frames, would they please 
communicate with: 

Mrs. CLarence Gort 
74 Bronson Ave. 
Rochester, N. -Y. 


Woman to Woman 
Eprrors or Tue Sion: 
Katherine Burton’s remarks in the June 
issue were really good. Those are my 
ideas exactly in so far as the children’s 


August, 1949 


HAS ae pone 
3725 Ellersiic Avenue, 
Baitimere 18. Maryland. 








BROTHERS OF MERCY 


Young men between the ages of 17 and 37 whe 
are willing to answer a call to the Religious Life 
for the love of God, te offer themselves in the 
service of the sick and infirm in private homes, 
hospitals and our own infirmaries may write for 
particulars to the 

Master of Novices 
49 Cottage Street Baffalo 1, N. Y. 








Become a Salvatorian Brother 


We are interested in all young men who feel they have 
@ vocation regardless of age or education. 
Write to: Very Reverend Father Provincial, 
Society of the Divine Savior, 
St. Nazianz, Wisconsin 
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New Britain and other South Sea 


8th Graders 


High School Students 








THE MISSIONARIES of the SACRED HEART 


welcome young men and boys desiring to serve God as priests or lay brothers 

in the home or foreign missions rg ong New Guinea, Gilbert Islands, 

ands 
— APPLY TODAY — 

College and University 

Students 
for Minor Seminary for Clerical Novitiate all Trades for Lay 
and Major Seminary Brothers’ Novitiate 


Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 


Lack of funds no obstacle. 


Office Workers, 
Mechanics, Farmers 





THE STIGMATINE PRIESTS 
AND BROTHERS 


Training for parish work—teaching—preaching 
—foreign and domestic missions. Young men in 
High School or Junior College may apply. Special 
Latin courses. 

Write — Visit — Phone 


REV. JOHN GOLDEN, C.P.S. 


554 Lexington Street, Waltham 54, Mass. 
Waltham 56-1342 


The Hospitaller Brothers 
of St. John of God 


offer an opportunity to Americans desirous of 
consecrating themselves to Almighty God in the 

Sees Life, to be of very valuable service to 
Church and societ: 


the Monastery of St. John West Adams 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 7, California. in the East: 
= Enda, 0.8.).0., H Hall, Glouces- 
ter, \ 








—SONS OF THE SACRED HEART— 
FOR FOREIGN AND HOME MISSIONS 


Would you like to be a priest or a brother for foreign and home ye 
-We offer this opportunity to the boys of 

the more advanced students, to seminarians 

studies required for lay brothers—Lack of funds no obstacle—For informa- 

tion and literature write to: 


RECTOR OF SACRED HEART SEMINARY — FORESTVILLE 


high school and college age, to 
and to priests.—No special 


CINCINNATI 30, OHIO 





BOYS CALLED to the SERVICE of GOD 
The Miner Seminary of the Diecaiced Carmetite 
Fathers receives young men and whe feel 
themeeives called to serve God in the religious state. 
Boys -. 3 have finished grammar scheol er 
higher @ may apply tor 
neve Bay RECTOR, 0.06.D. 
anne Our Lady 
Holy Hind P. ©., Mubertus, Wisconsin 
Worthy boys unable to pay board and tuition 
will be given consideration. 





YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men 











The Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Offer to young men interested in the religious life 
many types of activities: teaching in immer 
schools, een echoois, colieges. homes for _ 
leged boys, foreign missions; office work 
Write for illustrated booklet, “Holy “Cress “Broukers. 


BROTHER SILVAN, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate Vatatic, New York 








‘REV. FATHER RECTOR 
Benedictine Mission 


Semi 
St. Paul’s Abbey, Newton, 'N. o. 














Brothers—sent upon 
God as a Religious Hospital Brother 
ALEXIAN BROTHERS’ POSTULATE 








108 James Bivd., Signal Mountain, 


THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


is the oldest Nursing Order of men. The Brothers conduct general and special hospitals 
men and boys of all classes and creeds, rich or poor. - 
MODERN SAMARITANS—an illustrated booklet 


describing the verious 
Na ee crete, Teme mam Gesiring to Covet Wie Wie to the suvien of 


activities of the 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS' NOVITIATE 
Box 360, Rt. 1, “Glennondale,” Clayton, Mo. 
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Living Members share in Holy Mass 
every day, and in fifteen High 
Masses throughout the year. 


Deceased Members share in Holy 
Mass every day, and fifteen High 
Masses during the year; also special 
Masses and Prayers monthly and 
during the Octave of All Souls. . 


Special Prayers are recited daily in 

every Passionist Monastery for all 

our Living and Deceased Associates. 
Annual Membership—$1.00 


(For each name enrolled) 


on esi inne ens ca aaa —------5 


| PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
P. O. Box 41 
Union City, New Jersey 


Enclosed is offering of §.............. 


Please enroll as a Passionist Associate. 
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Masses are concerned. At our church I 
noticed how the children fuss at the chil- 
dren’s Mass, some small boys actually 
wrestling (?) and slapping at other 
smaller boys, endlessly laughing and talk- 
ing. The girls take Mass time for small 
gossip, discussing each other’s jewelry and 
attire and pointing to other girls. The 
Sisters notice some of this and separate 
some of the bad from the better, but it 
doesn’t take long for the children to learn 
to sneak a little better. 

Mrs. C. D. 
New Castle, Pa. 


Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

We enjoy Katherine Burton’s page but 
would like to comment on her remark in 
the November issue: “I can’t see how any- 
one sins by taking a glass of brandy or 
sherry.” Neither can we see how anyone 
sins by taking a glass—or more—of beer, 
wine, or spirits. It seems a strange idea 
for any Catholic to hold. By their example 
of the temperate use of one of God’s 
gifts, the many excellent folk who drink 
in moderation manifest the grandeur of 
that cardinal virtue—temperance—a vir- 
tue almost as much misunderstood as it 
is abused. We have yet to meet the Cath- 
olic total abstainer who holds that mod- 
erate indulgence in intoxicants is sinful. 
In fact, it is usually the non-Catholic 
T.A.’s who make such untenable statements 
as that quoted above. 

With reference to the quotation from 
St. Thomas Aquinas, may we point out 
that St. Thomas, while agreeing that it is 
quite lawful to take wine, says that to ab- 
stain from it is, for some persons, a means 
to perfection. His words are: “Christ 
withdraws us from some things not alto- 
gether unlawful, and from some others as 
hindrances to perfection; and in this way 
He withdraws some persons from wine on 
account of an earnest desire for perfec- 
tion.” 


Mary Purce.i 
Dublin, Ireland 


Passion Articles 


Epitors or THe Sicn: 

In the last few issues of Tue Sion, 
there were no articles by Alfred Wilson, 
C. P. I hope this is only temporary, as 
those wonderful writings of his on Christ’s 
Passion belong no where if not in a Pas- 
sionist magazine. I would like to see one 
in your magazine every month, without 
fail, and I am sure your other readers 
must feel the same and will second my 
motion. 

Let me also add a word of praise and 
thanks for the very fine editorials by 
Father Ralph Gorman. I agree heartily 
on everything he says and like the way 
he says it. 


Marcaret ZucH 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


The Sign Editorials 
Eprrors or THE SIGN: 

After seeing some of the letters to the 
editor in your June issue that were 
critical of your “new policies,” I feel I 
must join with the few whose letters 





| support them. Keep up the good work! 





It’s fine to see a magazine of you 
standing give a fair hearing for the “ib. 
eral” elements. Your article “I Know q 
Union Man Who” was particularly welj 
done. Your stand on compulsory health 
insurance shows evidence of an enlighten. 
ment which is all too infrequent in Cath. 
olic periodicals. 

It’s interesting to note that those op. 
posed to your “new policies” can only 
hurl epithets calling you “New Dealish,” 
“socialistic,” and “too liberal” and “too 
modern”—because they cannot refute 
your arguments with facts. 

Your “new policies,” as I see them, are 
improvements for they meet controversial 
problems with progressive, Catholic soly- 
tions. They show improvement not only 
for your magazine but for the Catholic 
press in general. 

Mattuew K. Crarke 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Book Revicws 


Epitors or Tue SIGN: 

I like the book reviews in Tue Sicn, as 
I read and buy a good many books. The 
reviews help me to make better selections. 


(Miss) JoHANNA FINNERTY 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Appreciation of The Sign 
Epirors or Tue Sion: 

I like your comments in THe SIGN on 
current events, especially in relation with 
the Church and the different articles on 
current questions for the laborer, race 
discrimination, etc., and also the stories. 
The magazine is very useful for me, be- 
cause, after I have read it, I put it in my 
high-school library for the students so that 
they can get healthful and Catholic read- 
ing and at the same time study the 
Church’s attitude toward the different 
questions of our time—especially divorce, 
planned parenthood, etc. 

Rev. Pepro J. Reicuwein, M.S.C. 
Tigao, Tandag, Philippines 


Epitors or Tue Sicn: 

I have been a subscriber for a number 
of years and would like to take this op- 
portunity to compliment you and your 
staff for the splendid work you are doing. 
The caliber of the articles and your man- 
ner of presenting them easily classify your 
journal among the highest in the country. 
It is one of the few Catholic magazines 
that I have thoroughly enjoyed and found 
sufficiently interesting to read completely. 

Joun L. SHAUGHNESSY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Letters should as a rule be limited to about 
200 words. The Editor reserves the right 
of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are 
the writer's—not necessarily those of the 
Editor. Comment concerning articles or other 
matter appearing in the pages of the 
magazine is | d—wheth for or 
against our viewpoint. Communications 
should bear the name and address of 
writers. 
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JESU XPI PASSIO 


An offering of FIFTY CENTS to the Passionist 
Missionaries in China brings to your home this 
beautiful Passionist emblem impressed on a red 
enameled rose. A soldered link, tarnish resistant 
chain completes this beautiful gift. Send offering 


in cash, check, or money-order to: 


The Passionist Missionarics 


P.O. Box 41 Union City, N. J. 








DEATH COMES - WHY BE FORGOTTEN? 


Passionist Perpetual Mass Association 


BENEFITS 


Living Members share in Holy Mass every day and in 
fifteen High Masses throughout the year. 

Deceased Members share in Holy Mass every day. 
Requiem Mass is offered and Office for the Dead recited 
by the entire Religious Community the first day of 
each month in every Passionist M tery. High Mass 
of Requiem and Office for the Dead during the octave 
of All Souls. 


Special Prayers are recited daily in every Passionist 
Monastery for all our Living and Deceased Benefactors. 


PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP OFFERING 
For each name enrolled $5.00 


PERPETUAL FAMILY MEMBERSHIP 


(Husband, wife, sons and daughters 
—living and dead) $25.00 





The Living and the Dead may be enrolled. Fill in and 
mail the coupon to nearest Passionist Monastery. 


Seucfartors Society, FO eee | 


— — ~~ -—_- J —__ "PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
is enrolled as a Perpetual Bensfector of the Passsonust Congrega and shares in ¢ “ 
following spiritual benefits I . 0. Box 41 
wre tivinc: One Holy Mass every day. A High Mass in every Passionist Monaster; on 
the undernamed feast: 
oe tos ' » ; Enclosed is offering of $..........+-Please enroll 


Feast of the Hoty Nace of Jess 
, The Poritcavion of the BV 


Union City, New Jersey 


AFTER DEATH: One Holy Mass offered every day, * Requiem Mass offered 


Office tor the Dead vecited by the entire Religious Community on the =e 3 as a Passionist Benefactor 0) Dead C Living 


every month in every Passionist Monastery. High Mass of Requiem and : ' 
‘the Dead during the Octave of All Souls. paper ed be cael: : Enrolled by 





City or Towm...cccccccccccsccecs Mrs 640% 69 


For each Perpetual Membership this beautifully il illnmi- | 
nated certificate, 14 x 10 inches, properly inscribed. 


























Enroll Me in Your Penny-a-Day Christmas Ciub for Christ. 
Send Me a Mite Box. 
You may not know it, but during your 


vacation days we keep you in our Masses ide 
nd prayers in a special manner. We con- 

ee ae ee 
fidently hope you will remember our mis- (Cut out coupon and mail to) 


The Passionist Missionaries 
Union City, N. J. 


sions and Missionaries always. 











